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Introduction 


The argument of this book is that the social development of 
children is an important contributory factor to their individual 
achievement. Their levels of success in mastering physical and 
mental skills, and in the acquisition of knowledge, are profoundly 
influenced by the kinds of social experiences they have had. These 
experiences differ, and to understand them, an analysis must be 
made of the many variables, psychological and sociological, which 
interact in social situations common to ordinary children. Their 
families, their groups of friends, their teachers and their classes 
in school provide the opportunities for social development, 
through which they learn social competence and attain success in 
their school activities. Their successes occur in situations which 
both influence their social and personal development and feed 
back into their achievement. 

The common stages of social and mental development among 
children of primary school age do not conform closely to the 
traditional divisions of children into the age ranges of infant, 
junior and secondary schools. The treatment of children’s develop- 
ment in this book is therefore divided into three stages which 
reflect more nearly the important characteristics of their develop- 
ment. These are the pre-school years; the years from five to nine; 


the years from nine to thirteen. 


Part I 


The pre-school child 


The enrichment of human life is a process by which each man 
learns to satisfy the needs and just claims of those with whom 
he is in contact, close or remote, and at the same time learns how 
to satisfy his own needs and strivings. It is the process by which 
his own development is achieved through a commitment to the 
development of other people. The newly born infant is helpless, 
inarticulate and a prey to impulses, but he is furnished with a 
rudimentary equipment with which to get to know his world. By 
the time he is ready for his first experience of school he has laid 
the foundations upon which the building of his mature person- 
ality and knowledge can take place. He has been engaged in com- 
plex learning which has enabled him to achieve motor control, 
walking and physical independence. He has learned to express 
his own feelings, to persuade people to do the things he wants 
and to order his understanding of his physical and social environ- 
ment. He is learning to defer the satisfaction of his impulses. He 
has established primitive schemata or frameworks of knowledge 
with which to interpret the information provided by his senses. 
He has acquired the skills demanded of him by his age, sex role 
and the socio-economic milieu into which he has been born. 

How this development takes place is the subject of exploration 
in the first part of this book. 


The socialization of the pre-school child 


At the moment of birth the child enters upon an immediate and 
absorbing relationship with two other people, his mother and his 
father. When he comes into existence he creates a new social 
unit, the family, which consists of a complex of interrelation- 
ships between himself, his parents and the other children.* The 
family as a social unit is remarkable for the variety of forms in 
which the inherent authority of the adult parents over the de- 
pendent children may be expressed. At the same time no other 
social unit is capable of such close affectional ties as may exist 
between the members of a family. 

For the child both affection and authority are personified in 
his father and mother. The distribution of authority between his 
parents, their attitudes towards each other and their conceptions 
of their affectional roles in relation to each other as well as to 
himself have a profound effect upon his personal development. 

The role of the mother in satisfying the child’s earliest needs 
gives her primary importance. Through her handling of the child 
and the quality of her mothering he learns the meaning of secu- 
rity and the beginnings of confidence. In these, as Bowlby has 
shown, the mother’s affectional relationship with the child is 
highly important for his subsequent development.’ The father is 
traditionally the personification of authority within the family. 
He provides a model, particularly for his son, who learns his own 
sex role through contact with the ways in which it is em- 
bodied in his father’s characteristics and behaviour. In the con- 
temporary family such simple separation of roles is not to be 
found. In some families rehousing has led to the break up of 
wider family networks and the creation of more isolated family 
units in which major decisions are taken jointly by both parents. 
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In other families where the mothers are at work it has followed that 
the father has taken over some of the affectional ties and routine 
duties normally regarded as part of the mother’s role. Each young 
child’s family environment provides a complex of variables enab- 
ling only partial generalizations to be made about the effects of 
the varying roles of parents. It has been found, for example, that 
where the mother is the dominant figure boys grow up and res- 
pond to stress with self-blame and anxiety. Girls in the same situ- 
ation are more dependable but some evidence suggests they may 
develop over-great control and find it difficult to establish relation- 
ships with boys. Where the father maintains his traditional role 
boys show greater aggression and initiative and show the be- 
ginnings of some quality of leadership. Even such a simple re- 
lationship between the parent and the child is complicated by 
another variable: that of the approval or disapproval of the other 
parent which each communicates to the children. It has been 
suggested that if a dominant mother tends to depreciate the 
father’s role, the daughters might tend to devalue men, and the 
sons might have difficulty in identification with their father, with 
consequent problems in their adjustment to their sex role. 

An important variable is the size of the family in which the 
child is born. Each child has a unique position in the order of the 
siblings. Parents are naturally concerned with the firstborn and 
they have time to give him their sole attention. As a result he is 
likely to suffer a more intense displacement experience than the 
younger children. Younger children have models for learning their 
age and sex roles provided by older siblings. It must also be re- 
membered that in a large family the parents themselves are older 
when the youngest children are born. The significance of these 
effects of position in the family have not been sufficiently ex- 
plored for firmly grounded statements to be made about the re- 
lationship between position in family and size of family, and the 
socialization of the children, Although there is evidence that the 
mean I.Q. of smaller families is higher than that of larger fami- 
lies, this may reflect socio-economic Status rather than family 
size as such. It has been found, fo 


u r example, that the eldest child- 
ren in middle-class families show a greater desire to succeed than 
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their siblings. The eldest children of working-class families show 
the opposite tendency.* 

Although it is difficult to relate cause and effect among the vari- 
ables which make up a family situation, the essential uniqueness 
of that complex we call the family unit is demonstrated by Dr 
J. G. Howells’s view that whenever a child patient is presented 
for psychiatric treatment, it becomes necessary to examine and 
treat the whole family, for the child’s deviant behaviour is fre- 
quently no more than a symptom of family relationships which 
have gone wrong.’ 

From the comparatively limited environment of the family 
which includes grandparents, aunts, uncles, baby-sitters and the 
like, each with their different roles to play, the child moves nor- 
mally into the company of his friends from other families. These 
groups provide a further reinforcement of what he has learned in 
the family and other challenges in which further learning takes 
place. At this age he is more likely to be interested in play mat- 
erial than in a contemporary except in so far as a contemporary 
frustrates his play. By one and a half years the play materials 
provide a bridge between contemporaries, and cooperative play 
occurs with increasing frequency and intensity from about three 
years onwards. In order to achieve successful play he is learning 
how cooperation with other children will help him to satisfy his 
needs.° To satisfy his existing need for acceptance he has already 
learnt a number of simple social skills operative within the family 
setting: how to smile, to cry with a purpose, and to draw atten- 
tion to himself. Now in the wider setting of other children he 
extends his learning to cope with the more complex situations 
they present. He learns to master the skills that group play de- 
mands, to follow its rules, and to show off, as in this example: 


Helen, 3 years, 6 months, is playing with her brothers, Paul, 8 years, 
and Mark, 6 years. They are in the boys’ bedroom and are playing with 
Mark’s collection of zoo animals. Helen looks at Paul and says, ‘You 
haven't set it out yet.’ ‘You help,’ says Paul. Helen picks up a baby lion 
in her right hand and bangs it on the bed post, ‘I am a little baby lion 
and I sit on a little roof. Bang! Bang!’ The baby lion falls to the floor. 
‘Look how it landed.’ She picks it up and puts it in her mouth. She is 
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still standing on the fringe watching the boys play. She puts down the 
lion and picks up the rhinoceros saying, ‘What kind of noise do they 
make?’ Mark makes a spluttering noise. Helen, “It doesn’t say any- 
thing.” Her attention returns to the rhinoceros. She picks it up in her 
right hand and says, ‘I don’t know where to feed her. Paul says, 
‘There is a silver dish in the farm.’ She climbs over the bed and 
returns with a tin lid which she puts in the rhinoceros’ imaginery 
play ‘field’. She then places the rhinoceros with its head over the 
dish as if feeding. She moves a keeper and says, ‘Put that one 
there.’ Mark picks up a wild boar and says, ‘Hoggy.’ Helen repeats, 
‘Hoggy, hoggy—isn’t he a nice hoggy?’ Paul says, ‘It is a wild boar.’ 
Helen says, ‘Wild boar, I mean.’ Helen watches the boys and appears 
to follow their conversation carefully. She moves the dish, and puts the 
smaller rhinoceros to drink at the dish. She picks up the large rhinoceros 
and says, ‘Hello, how are you today? This is a baby rhinoceros, and this 
is a daddy rhinoceros.’ Paul says, ‘I'll knock them over.’ Helen replies 
vigorously, ‘Oh no! You dare! I'll run round,’ and she quickly moves 
the rhinoceros round the ‘field’. She sits back on her heels watching 
and listening to the boys again. She picks up the two rhinoceroses, one 
in each hand, ‘They’ve eaten all their food.’ 


The family not only provides an immediate environment of 
close and continuing relationships between its members but is itself 
set in an environment of forces which are mediated through it to 
each child in the family. Although it is possible to categorize 
families as nuclear, consisting of mother, father, and one or more 
children, or as extended, consisting of mother, father, children 
and close relations by blood and marriage living near and playing 
a significant part in the life of the family, most families contain, 
in varying degrees, elements of both the nuclear and extended 
family. Every family, of whatever size, has some relationships with 
other members of its own kin. It has also a relationship with the 
world of work through the father’s instrumental role as a wage 
earner. It is related to the neighbourhood through a widening circle 
of acquaintances whose opinions help to shape the values of the 
family. ` 

The traditions of the family are mediated from the older members 
to the child through their stories of the past. A professional family 
may attempt to hand on the standards and values which have 
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marked the successful careers of uncles, grandfathers, or ancestors 
even more remote. The role of women in such families has in the 
past been to maintain a standard of expectation for their men, 
although in the last generation a number of them have reinforced 
the family traditions by their own achievements in the professions. 
In humbler families the tradition may express itself differently. 
The folklore of the grandmother becomes the groundwork for the 
mother’s advice to her daughter in the major crises of life, birth, 
illness and death.’ 

In every occupation the father’s work provides an opportunity 
for the children to learn something of the objectivity which char- 
acterizes economic activities. Punctual working hours or the de- 
mands of overtime bring the child into contact with more 
impersonal forces than any within the family itself. 

As the father is set in the context of work so the family is set 
in the context of the neighbourhood. The neighbourhood may 
provide a face-to-face relationship with people who reinforce the 
standards and outlook of the family. It may provide only a window- 
to-window relationship, but even here the implicit assumptions of 
the neighbours exercise a powerful influence. The occupation of 
his father and the standards of his neighbourhood contribute to 
a child’s picture of the world outside his family. They lead him 
to acquire patterns of behaviour and attitudes appropriate to the 
socio-economic status of his family. They mediate to the child the 
different modes of conduct associated with the subcultures they 
represent. 

Surrounding the family there exist spheres of relationship which 
reach out into the whole community. These wider influences, 
already interpreted and modified by the older members of the 
family, are embodied for the child in visits to places and meeting 
people, in hearing talk about events, in looking at pictures, and 
as he begins to read, in the material provided by comics and 
books. But more important than his knowledge is his wider ex- 
perience of personal relationships. He has more people to admire, 
respect and imitate so that, when he comes to school, he may be 
ready for an extension of the identification process to the teacher. 
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He may accept the conditions she embodies for success in school. 
He is by the age of five the centre of a complex of forces originat- 
ing at first within the family and widening to take in those of 
society at large. 


Socialization and the development 
of personality 


The young child is not moulded by such external factors as those 
of the family and society without himself taking an active part 
in the process of his own development. Children’s responses to the 
multiplicity of stimulation afforded by their environment will vary 
according to their temperamental differences, the ways in which 
they have learnt to perceive, and their feelings of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure arising from the occasion. The interplay of the active 
child with his social and physical environment enables those modi- 
fications of his own endowment which we call adaptation to take 
place. From the earliest stages there are beginning to develop 
more or less established emotional and behavioural response pat- 
terns appropriate to the people and things that matter to him. 
These may be called attitudes. The foundations of these attitudes 
are laid in the emotionality of the child. The child’s emotional 
endowment is at first undifferentiated. It has an all-or-nothing 
quality. With maturation and experience come emotional differen- 
tiation and a greater stability of response as the patterns of hor- 
monal stimulation and their accompanying bodily changes are 
established.? This consistency of reaction is expressed in behaviour 
associated with feeling that enables the process of attitude formation 
to develop. 

The growth of attitudes takes place in a social context which 
determines their strength and direction. Three major psychological 
states may be identified as a result of the child’s interaction with 
his social environment. These are dependency, aggression and 
anxiety. Their importance lies in the contribution they make to 
the pattern of a child’s attitudes. Dependency is a form of behaviour 
which takes place whenever a child turns to other people as a 
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source of nurturance. Aggression is goal-seeking behaviour directed 
to the injury of another person. Anxiety is a generalized state of 
feeling which often involves a tendency to take avoiding action to 
reduce that state. Each of these is a complex of feeling and be- 
haviour that demands fuller treatment. 


Dependency 


Dependency arises from the biological helplessness of the human 
infant whose every want can only be satisfied through the actions 
of an adult, who is usually his mother. Normal mothers respond 
to their infant’s physical needs with further gratifications ex- 
pressed in touch, sounds and smiles. The infant of six months 
has learned to seek such responses from his mother through his 
own smiles and cries. Since the reinforcement of his behaviour 
depends upon his mother’s responses to his signals, the quality 
of his reinforcement depends upon the quality of her mothering. 
The continued reinforcement leads to a relationship between the 
infant and his mother which provides him with a physical 
gratification. It is at the same time a psychological gratification. 
In his search for this psychological gratification the infant has 
already learned some elementary techniques to evoke the rela- 
tionship of dependency. Little is known about the reasons why 
children seem to vary in the strength and frequency of their 
dependency behaviour. Nevertheless it is clear that when conflict 
arises between the child's expectancy of mothering behaviour 
and the mother’s failure to give it, a state of anxiety arises 
which leads him to search even more actively for dependency 
gratification. 

Infantile dependency has for its natural objects the mother 
and, in due course, the father. As the child's awareness of his 
social environment grows so the number of people with whom 
he can enter upon a dependency relationship increases. This takes 
place at first within the family, with older brothers and sisters, 
and gradually extends to adults outside the home and to children 
chosen from those of his own age. At the same time his reper- 
toire of behaviour widens to enable him to replace the simpler 
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forms of attention seeking by more sophisticated and elaborate 
patterns. A baby who seeks to be cuddled is likely to develop 
into a child whose physical feats and intellectual accomplish- 
ments are the means by which he seeks the approval of his 
peers or older people: 


Diane, 4 years, 4 months, engaged in painting looked at the adult and 
said, Tm getting some water.’ She smiled at the adult. ‘Look, I’m 
washing them.’ She then showed her picture and said, ‘Is that nice?’ 


While the evidence is at present meagre, it does seem safe to 
suggest that the consistent affection, approval and support of the 
dependency figure for the child enable him to cope with new 
situations and strive to be successful in them. However, patterns 
of dependency behaviour may lead to quite different outcomes. 
On the one hand a child whose behaviour is characterized by 
Over-great dependency is likely to show some degree of con- 
formity with adult and group norms.? On the other hand later 
aggressive and anti-social acts have been traced to the inadequate 
satisfaction of dependency needs because of inconsistent re- 
sponses on the part of the adult to the child's behaviour.* 


Aggression 


A second factor influencing the emotional development of the 
child is aggression. Aggressive behaviour arises when the child 
is frustrated in attaining his goal and it is marked by a desire 
to remove and injure the person who is preventing him from 
attaining his end. Such a person is depriving him of the reinforce- 
ment which would accompany successful achievement. It is at 
first an unlearned response. In early childhood the anger response 
is total; it is one in which the whole body and voice are involved. 
Outbursts of anger have been found to increase up to eighteen 
months. Boys consistently tend to show a greater incidence of 
such outbursts than girls. Up to two years of age the child 
Physically expresses his anger towards other people and his play- 
things. Between two and six years with increased verbal facility 
he finds new forms of expressing aggression. The incidence of 
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frustration does not decline, because parental restrictions con- 
tinue to accompany the increasing socialization of the child 
through toilet training, behaviour at meals and the sharing of 
toys.* Children who are highly active are exposed to a wider 
range of frustrations caused by their explorations. They become 
agents of their own frustrations and are more likely to express 
them in destructive play. The situation is accentuated if legiti- 
mate outlets have not been offered through the provision of 
such play materials as clay, dough, and hammering toys: 


Ian, 3 years, 11 months, showed very little open display of aggression in 
his play. Then one interesting example was shown when Kevin, 3 years, 
3 months, attempted to join in the train play. Ian snatched two trucks 
and held them and deliberately disconnected the track so that Kevin 
could not use it. When the teacher was called to the rescue Ian liked 
telling her, ‘It came off itself.’ After this however he seemed more ready 
to accept Kevin into the game and parallel play ensued. 


In seeking to injure people or their property the nature of the 
aggressive response is essentially destructive. Every social culture 
has realized the need for approving of certain responses and 
disapproving of others according to their effect upon the stability 
of the society. The psychological mechanism by which this pro- 
cess is achieved is through identification and modelling. In 
normal family relationships the chief aggressive model is the 
father. An aggressive adult has a twofold effect upon a child. 
He increases the incidence of aggressive responses, on the part 
of the child and he provides him with examples of new forms 
of aggression which the child learns to make his own.’ 

A considerable element of physical and verbal aggression is 
found in the behaviour of children from families where physical 
and verbal threats provide the sanctions for child-rearing prac- 
tices. The following recorded behaviour of a group of children 
in a nursery school, from families of low socio-economic status, 
shows marked overt aggressive behaviour : 


Paul, 4 years, 8 months. Paul is in the trolley being pushed by Stephen, 


4 years. They pass a group of boys. Stephen chases the three boys away, 
while Paul remains seated in the trolley. 
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Paul, ‘I'll frow a spear at you.’ He makes a movement of throwing his 
spear and shouts, ‘I'll frow a spear at you, Alwyn.’ He climbs out of the 
trolley, runs up to Alwyn, pretends to stab him, and returns to the 
trolley. Stephen, Alwyn and the rest continue the mock fight. Paul 
watches from the trolley and calls, ‘See, I'll kill you, boy. Come on, 
Stephen.’ A small boy (not Stephen) detaches himself from the group and 
begins to climb on the trolley. Paul, ‘Ge’ off it? The small boy moves 
away. Paul to Stephen, ‘Come on.’ Stephen has hurt his leg in the battle 
and approaches the trolley looking tearful. Evidently Alwyn is blamed. 
Paul, ‘Alwyn come ’ere—I'll kill you.’ Paul gets out of the trolley and 
goes up to Alwyn who is near Stephen. He catches hold of Alwyn and 
to Stephen says, ‘'It 'im. Stephen does so. Paul steps into it. Stephen 
looks sad. Paul, ‘Do you want to come, Steve?’ Stephen approaches 
Paul. Paul, ‘When you ketch ’im I'll ‘it ‘im in the face. You ketch ‘im, 
I'll ’it ‘im.’ By this time Alwyn has disappeared. Paul, ‘Let's get Alwyn.’ 
They run on the grass. Paul, ‘Here's ’at Alwyn? We say we've got to get 
’im. I know where ’e is, ’e must be in school.’ At this point they are 
distracted by seeing a dog in the grass and start to chase it. 


Children of higher socio-economic classes acquire through 
their greater command of language a wider repertoire of re- 
sponses which enables them to accept the inhibitory effect of 
the modelling of the adults in this group. Such generalizations 
are, of course, modified for each individual child by other vari- 
ables. It has been found, for example, that the establishment of 
strong friendships between pairs of nursery school children leads 
to a redirection of aggressive behaviour away from each other 
and towards their teacher. A child’s response to frustration may 
be changed according to the pattern of social relationships in 
which he finds himself.” 

The frustration of dependency by adults either failing to rein- 
force a child’s behaviour or doing so inconsistently is a frequent 
cause of aggressive responses. Where the child does not know 
whether what he does receives parental approval or not, he loses 
confidence in his ability to cope with the events and the rela- 
tionships of his family life. This leads to a state of anxiety. To 
this some children react by withdrawal and apathy and others 
by forms of aggressive and antisocial behaviour. 
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Anxiety 


Dependent responses and aggressive acts are similar in that they 
can be observed. Anxiety falls into a different category for it 
is a state of mind which need not be expressed in observable 
acts. Nevertheless it has an important effect upon human 
behaviour.* It may be aroused by a wide range of stimuli or 
limited to specific situations. It has an energizing effect, leading 
to the avoidance of the tension-producing situation. The avoid- 
ing action may be positive, leading to a heightened skill in 
disposing of, or substituting an alternative way of dealing with 
the threat situation. A number of different situations, or a 
combination of them, may produce a state of anxiety in a young 
child. These may be separation from his mother; a lack of 
warmth in her mothering; a threat to his physical safety; a 
strange social setting; or the fear of punishment and frustration. 
As cognitive development takes place, the objects which, at two 
years of age, were novel and harmless become, at the age of 
four, stimuli which arouse fear, the general unpleasant feelings 
of anxiety associated with specific stimuli: 


Jill, 3 years, 3 months, lived near an aerodrome and was already familiar 
with aeroplanes. As she was playing with her dolls one day, she heard 
an obtrusive aeroplane, and suddenly ran across to her mother burying 


her head in her lap. This was a novel response subsequently repeated on 
similar occasions. 


In order to cope with such situations the child learns a variety 
of ways of avoiding them or adapting himself to avoid the 
worst effects of these unpleasant experiences. Success in adjust- 
ing to these events is a function of his previous experiences, his 
level of maturation, the way in which he has learned to cope 
with similar situations and his constitutional qualities. His — 
anxieties are revealed through his bodily movement and sub- 
sequently in his use of materials and toys. Through these he can 
play out fantasies which enable him to come to terms with his 
anxieties and frustrations. He achieves his goals by the substitu- 


tion of fantasy objects, which he can manipulate, for the real 
sources of his anxiety : 
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Jacqueline, 4 years, 11 months, had painted a large house and garden 
without figures. She looked at the painting and said, ‘The little girl is 
running down the street, there’s a witch chasing her. Her mummy is 
standing at the gate, so the little girl goes in and her mummy shuts the 
gate, bang. The witch can’t get in.’ 


As a child’s environment widens so he is presented with new 
tasks and problems which offer him immediate short term goals. 
Through successfully tackling these, he learns the satisfaction of 
achievement. Initial failure, accompanied by anxiety, drives him 
to repeated efforts and final success, so that the anxiety is reduced. 
The supporting role of the adult favours the reduction of anxiety: 


Robert, 3 years, 6 months, liked his father to accompany him into nursery 
school as far as his peg. He showed some diffidence at leaving his father 
until he had looked into the nursery. Once this had happened he walked 
into the room without a backward look. 


Anxiety arises when the dependency needs of the child are 
not satisfied or when his aggressive outbursts are not accom- 
panied by the learning which will help him to come to terms 
with them. These three factors in the emotional life of the child 
are of crucial importance in his future development. With the 
help of supporting and understanding adults, he can develop the 
confidence and skills with which to tackle new situations out- 
side the home. Such adults enable him to come to terms with 
emotional forces which are too great for him to cope with alone. 
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The child’s dependency needs, aggressive acts and anxiety states 
lay the foundations for the development of attitudes. These in- 
volve a general readiness to respond favourably or unfavourably 
to aspects of the environment.* There are four aspects towards 
which the development of favourable attitudes leads to success- 
ful achievement. These are other children, adults in authority, 
himself, and work. In his early and not yet firmly crystallized 
attitudes to these four elements in his world are laid the founda- 
tions of success or failure in his adaptation to the social and 
intellectual demands of school. 


Attitude to others 


The child’s first social relationships with his parents develop 
from their satisfaction of his needs. When he first comes into 
contact with other young children, their egocentricity makes it 
impossible for him to find his needs satisfied through them. The 
child at home has already mastered some skills through the toys 
that the family has provided for him, but when he enters a 
group of children in a nursery where he finds a wider range 
of play material, he is likely to continue as an individual to 
discover the opportunities afforded by it. His use of material 
may at the same time be accompanied by his observation of 
other children, or by sharing the same material with them, but 
following his independent line of play.? Gradually he comes to 


realize that certain equipment, like the swing in the nursery or 
the box in the street, can best be exploited through making 
contact with other children: 
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Julian, 3 years, 11 months, showed considerable ingenuity in assuming 
leadership when he acted as voluntary driver on the roundabout. He 
was sure of himself as driver and made no offer to change places with 


anyone else using this apparatus. 

Sharon, 3 years, 6 months, is in the driving seat of the indoor round-: 
about. Her friend Patricia is in the passenger seat. Douglas comes up and 
pushes their backs as they revolve. Sharon, ‘You lot get off. You lot can’t 
push. I’m making you go round Patricia.’ To Douglas, ‘Do you want me 
to chop your head off?’ ‘We don’t want any more, Douglas. Don’t you 
dare, Douglas, I’ll cut your bum off. As Douglas stops pushing, ‘Push 
us again, Dougie. Push us again, Dougie. No more, Dougie.’ 


The compelling attraction of the play situation is approached 
in a variety of ways, shy, aggressive, confident or cautious. These 
different ways are derived from variations in the psychological 
consequences of the child-rearing practices in the home and the 
child’s reaction towards them, his own temperament, his oppor- 
tunities for social experience and his capacity to order them in 
language. 

Language plays a crucial part not only in expressing but also 
in fostering the social relationships of children. The acquisition 
of language from parents and siblings develops into a capacity 
for formulating the verbal expression of motor and emotional 
responses. When therefore a child is engaged in solitary or 
parallel play, it is not unlikely that he will be engaged in a 
running commentary on his activities. This commentary stab- 
ilizes the sequence of his actions, increases his power of dis- 
criminating betwen them and equips him with a vocabulary and 
rules for sentences appropriate to the activities he is engaged in: 


Ian, 3 years, 11 months. It seemed that when Jan had become proficient 
in the motor skill of pushing the engine and truck round the track, he 
was able to verbalise his actions. ‘Now I'm coming down this and I’ve 
stopped.’ On the other hand a complete sentence might be used to 
indicate a future action, perhaps showing that language had begun to 


‘I’m going to go over this hill.’ ‘I want to make it 


motivate his actions. : eC 
concerned with doing 


go faster.’ This use of language was an active one, 
both in the present and in the future. 
At the same time a child’s use of language is helping him to 
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develop his powers of acquiring concepts. At first the word he 
has learnt is applied to a concrete object with all its particular 
characteristics. Later as he appreciates the identity and con- 
sistency of objects regardless of their changing perceptual 
appearances, so he is moving toward the mastery of the prin- 
ciple of conservation. The word comes to express the essential 
features of the object, for it ignores the non-essential details.* 


Jennifer, 2 years, 2 months, was drinking her bedtime milk sitting on 
her own little chair. ‘Daddy’s chair; Mummy's chair; Jennifer's chair. 
Daddy’s loo; Mummy’s loo; Jennifer's potty. Jennifer's bed; Daddy’s 
bed, with Mummy in it.’ 


The establishment of concepts and of word signals for them 
(like those Jennifer was engaged in mastering), provides the child 
with an instrument which enables him to establish communica- 
tion with other children about the actions that they are under- 
taking and the objects they are concerned with, whether in 
parallel or co-operative play. Through the use of concepts and 
signals he imposes order upon his environment. He has established 
a framework which enables him to approach other children 


who in turn have also acquired similar frameworks to deal with 
their common world: 


Deborah, 4 years, 6 months, assigns the roles which make up a family 
group and avoids a possible clash with Tony which might threaten the 
play: Deborah leaves the ironing board and comes to the table, near 
which are Tony, 4 years, 8 months, Mary, 4 years, 2 months, and Ivan, 
3 years, 4 months. She says to Ivan, ‘I’m mummy, you're daddy.’ Tony 
protests, ‘I'm daddy.’ Deborah agrees, ‘He’s daddy, you're boy, she’s 
auntie.’ 

A week later, Deborah, 4 years, 6 months, Karen, 4 years, 6 months, 
Mary, 4 years, 2 months, were putting on their outdoor clothes in order 
to play outside. Deborah picked up her shoulder bag, ‘This is mine, this 
is mine.’ Karen asked, ‘Who's baby?’ Mary, ‘I’m not baby!’ Karen of 
Mary, ‘She can be little girl.” Deborah, ‘She’s too small,’ To Mary, ‘You're 
little baby.’ Then quickly to Karen, ‘She’s little baby, Karen,’ 


A readiness to approach other children, reinforced by the con- 
tacts available through the use of language, leads to attempts to 
play with other children; to experiments in aggressive behaviour, 
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in friendly domination or willing submission. When the children 
begin to find satisfaction in group play, the emergence of a 
group feeling begins to take place. This stage introduces a new 
significance into the social relationships of children for group 
play involves the acceptance of many forms of behaviour in 
the course of the play. During the play each child’s behaviour 
is determined by the levels of domination and persistence he 
displays. A skilful use of language will strengthen his playing 
of the part. In family play, transport play, workmen play or 
special occasion play such as weddings and christenings, 
children discover many surprises in other children’s reactions 
towards them and they learn that other children are personali- 
ties to be taken into account. They cope with these surprises 
by adjusting their responses to the expectations of others. They 
are learning to acquire a social flexibility which allows them 
to experiment in social relationships and to understand them. 
It enables a child to exercise control and purpose: 


Diane, 4 years, 4 months. Frankie, a four-year-old spastic child, came 
and stood in a dangerous position near the swings. Diane who had been 
playing near the swings walked up to him, tried to encourage him to 
move saying, ‘Come on Frankie, you'll get 'urt? Frankie refused to 
move so Diane left him, walked towards the side of the swings and 
picked up the golliwog which she had left there. She walked back 
towards Frankie and offered him the golliwog, ‘Come on Frankie, you 
can have my golly.’ This failed to move Frankie in any way. Diane then 
took him by the hand and tried to lead him away. He was more heavily 
built than she and Diane had to tug, which she did gently saying, ‘Come 
on Frankie, you'll get ‘urt.’ After a few seconds she was successful in 


leading Frankie to a place of safety. 


Attitude to authority 


Reference has already been made to 
home in the early establishment of the emotional and social 


development of the child. It has been indicated that the family 


may be regarded from one point of view as the unit for the 
n instrument for 


protection of its dependent members and as a 


the basic importance of the 
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the exercise of power on the part of its adult members. When- 
ever a child comes into contact with an adult he is in fact 
facing someone who is in a position of responsibility for him 
and therefore of authority over him. This interaction takes place 
within a cultural context. Parents’ interpretations of authority 
are derived from their reactions to their own upbringing. Other 
adults such as uncles and aunts are likely to have accepted the 
broadly-based attitudes to the exercise of authority that are 
accepted in the social context in which the family is set. The 
pattern of emotional and behavioural responses the child 
develops towards the kind of authority exercised over him is 
the first stage in the formation of the way in which he will 
react to the subsequent exercise of authority. This pattern of 
responses becomes a pervading element in the development of 
his personality. The forms in which families exercise authority 
over their children range widely within similar social levels.t At 
one extreme are to be found the restricting influences associated 
with powerful parental domination; at the other extreme are 
the indulgent practices which stem from the parents’ failure to 
interfere, or neglect. Between these extremes can be found a 
wide range of families which broadly adopt the principle of 
giving children freedom to operate within an ackn 


à owledged 
structure, as in the example below : 


Helen, 3 years, 5 months, is having tea at the table with her mother, 
father and three elder siblings. Mother asks, ‘Who would like a cup of 


tea?’ Helen holds up her right hand and says, ‘Yes please. Squash please.’ 
Mother, ‘Do you really want squash, Helen?’ 
Helen, ‘Yes.’ 


Mother, ‘Pardon,’ 

Helen, ‘Yes, please.’ Mother makes two glasses of squash. 

Helen, ‘I want mine the fullest’ 

Her mother gives her a buttered bun. She starts to lick the butter off. 


Mother, ‘Don’t do that.’ ‘Why?’ asks Helen. She continues licking. 
Mother, ‘Helen, stop!’ Helen does so. 

She says, ‘Please can I not leave the table?’ and laughs. 
She eats the remainder of the bun and says, ‘Finished!’ and jumps 
down. 
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So many variables contribute to the differences in child- 
rearing practices that little accurate generalization can yet be 
made about their effects upon the personalities of children 
brought up under differing regimes. Yet in much educational and 
sociological writing there exist certain stereotypes of personality 
tied to social class variables in child-rearing practices. Hence it 
is important to indicate what relationships have been found in 
this field. Parents of every social class are concerned with those 
qualities that will ensure success in the roles they expect the 
child will fill, but the roles are likely to be determined by the 
class culture of the family. It has been found, for example, that 
middle-class parents take into account the child’s motives and 
feelings and emphasize internalized standards of conduct such as 
honesty and self control. They use such methods as appeals to 
reason, or to guilt feelings, or withdrawal of affection. These non- 
physical measures are both compelling and effective. Though they 
may show a greater permissiveness in satisfying the child's needs 
and in emphasizing independence in early childhood, middle- 
class parents do not relax their pressures on their children to- 
wards achievement and success. The result is that middle-class 
children in a situation of conflict tend to develop skills which 
result in socially acceptable behaviour.’ 

Manual and unskilled working-class parents tend to look upon 
their children's behaviour in the light of its immediate con- 
sequences. In a conflict situation, manual working-class children 
tend to solve their problems in ways which show little use of - 
Previous experience, for each situation is treated pragmatically 
in terms of its consequence. This may hinder the development 
of a consistent attitude towards authority. Consistency seems to 
arise from the repetition of consequences rather than the inter- 
nalization of principles. These differences between the classes 
are reinforced by the use of language. The structure of middle- 
class language allows for explanation and reasoning which help 
the child actively to participate in the conflict situation. A 
working-class family which has only a restricted form of 
language at its disposal tends to respond to cues which are 
limited only to the jmmediate present and the expression of 
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authority exercised by the adult. Already by the time a child 
has reached nursery school age, the foundations for these 
different uses of language have been laid in the sociocultural 
context in which he has been brought up. 

One of the difficulties which accompanies all attempts to ex- 
plore the relationship between social class and personality is the 
changing social structure of the last twenty-five years. With the 
decrease of manual labour, greater affluence and the consequent 
reduction in the cultural distance between status-aspiring working- 
class and middle-class parents, some of the divergences found 
in earlier studies have become less marked in more recent work. 
There has been a reduction in physical punishment, a gradual 
shift in the role of the father from being a figure of authority 
to becoming a companion to his children, and both parents 
share the dual role of authority and affection.” As the child 
develops towards readiness for school and wider contacts out- 
side the family so he will approach new figures of authority 
with the patterns of response already reinforced in the home. 
The foundations have been laid for the emergence of those 
qualities in later life which William James called ‘tough- 


mindedness’ or ‘tender-mindedness’. These qualities are revealed 
at an early age: 


Elizabeth, 3 years, 6 months, was by the swing in the Nursery School 
garden. A woman visitor was sitting near. 


Elizabeth, ‘Push me! Push me!’ The visitor did not look up. 
Elizabeth, ‘Push me! Push me then!’ the visitor continued writing. 


Elizabeth, ‘Ladies push little girls. Push me. Push me.’ No response from 
the visitor. 


Elizabeth, ‘Push me will you?’ 

‘Just push me a minute,’ 

‘Push me please. Push me will you?’ 

The visitor began to walk away. Elizabeth, ‘You're not pushin’ me. 
You're going going around.’ 


The visitor approached the swing and began to push Elizabeth. Elizabeth, 
‘Now you're pushin’. Now you're pushin’? 


In her repeated demands Elizabeth showed a 


: persistent tough- 
mindedness. 
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Attitude to himself 


It has been assumed so far that the child is capable of respond- 
ing to the stimulation of his physical and social environment. 
The nature of his responses changes as maturation takes place. 
He begins to grow aware of himself as the agent of his responses. 
He cannot enter into the conscious experience of an infant but 
his behaviour shows that he does not at first regard himself as 
separate from his surroundings. During the sensori-motor stage 
there is no evidence that any mediating consciousness intervenes 
between the stimulus and the response. The first step towards 
self-identity is taken when the infant begins to recognize his body 
as separate from the existence of objects or persons in the outer 
reality. This is accompanied by a recognition of recurring experi- 
ences, possible only when the maturation of the cortex of the 
brain enables him to retain them. The awareness of a bodily self 
is reinforced by physical and psychological frustrations arising 
from objects and people in his environment. By the age of one 
and a half years the child has established the separation of his 
bodily self from the rest of the world. 

Of fundamental importance to the growth of self-awareness 
is the acquisition of language. It provides the child with tools 
for relating his environment to himself. The most important of 
these instruments is the repetition of the child’s own name which 
provides him with a clear and constantly recurring point of 
reference. He is not only an independent member of the family 
but when he can name his toys, his parents, and his siblings he 
begins to find that whether they are present or absent, the one 
permanent factor is himself. The verbalization of relationships 
with others tend to crystallize his relationships with them and 
increases his self-identity as against others with whom he is in 
contact. The process is slow and confusion often reveals itself 
in speech or behaviour. He can also lose his self-identity in play, 
so that he finds it difficult to differentiate between himself and 
the objects of his fantasy. 

The acquisition of one’s name provides the self with a symbol 
around which strong emotions cluster; it becomes a vehicle for 
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the strongest of them all, self-esteem. When a child’s attempts 
to explore his environment are thwarted, often by well meaning 
adults who wish to help him, he feels his self-initiated activity 
blocked. One characteristic of this stage, about the age of two, 
is negativism. His response to adult proposals which seem to 
him to threaten the integrity of his self is expressed by “No”. 
In such situations he is not necessarily developing anti-social 
behaviour; he is defending both his self-identity and self-esteem. 
The complexity of behaviour involving the self is shown in the 
following examples: 


Ian, 3 years, 11 months, used language for several purposes, as a tool 
for self assertion and self awareness saying ‘No’ firmly several times to 
other children; as an expression of personal ability and prowess, ‘I go 
fast.’ ‘I slowed down, didn’t I?’; as an expression of ownership, ‘That 
was mine, Nigel. That was mine.’ In the latter case he used repetition 
of words instead of physical action, showing that he had realized their 
symbolic value. 

Jennifer, 2 years, 4 months, was given a box of sweets by an adult 
friend. She opened the box and helped herself generously to three. Her 
father then said, ‘Shall we put the box away, Jennifer?’ She gave the box 
to her father, who put it upon a shelf. About an hour and a half later 
in a quiet interval between plays she asked for her ‘box’. Her father 
gave the sweets but said, ‘Wouldn't you like to hand the sweets round 
to everybody first, Jennifer?’ In turn she offered the sweets to the three 
adult visitors and then took one herself. She did not offer her father 
the sweets. Having identified with him in this behaviour, it seemed that 
in satisfying herself she had satisfied him. 


The emergence of an awareness of bodily self, continuing self- 
identity and self-esteem are not successive and completed stages 
but they continue to grow in complexity during the late pre- 
school years. As the child learns to manipulate the pronouns 
which differentiate him from others so his self-identity becomes 
clearer, and as the child acquires a sense of Possession so his 
self-esteem is reinforced by self-extension: he owns his toys, his 
parents, his house. This rudimentary self-extension is accom- 
panied by the beginnings of a self-picture. From the response of 
his parents he learns what their expectations are and by the 
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time he is ready to go to school he can compare these expecta- 
tions with his own behaviour. This process has been accelerated 
when the child has learned the meaning of the words “good 
boy”, and can apply them to his own behaviour. He evaluates 
himself according to the norms implicit in these words; the 
judgment of others is part of learning to judge oneself : 


Sharon, 3 years, 6 months, is running down five steps. As she runs down 
she calls out, ‘Nigel you're a bad little boy.’ At the bottom of the steps 
she slips and falls, but she continues to make her way back in order to 
run down the steps again. Two other three year olds are impeding her 
progress, She says to them, ‘You lot get off. You lot, you can’t push!’ 
When neither of them moves, she starts chanting, ‘You bad kids. You 
bad little kids’ She repeats this, then from the top of the steps she 
runs down again to the bottom. 


The verbal reinforcement of the adult offers the first criterion 
by which the young child can assess the moral value of his acts 
and the moral standing of himself. This must take place within 
the context of a child’s continuing dependency upon the adults 
around him in a relationship of either affection or of power. 
Their physical presence, the consistency of their modelling and 
their approval or withdrawal, within a supporting family 
environment, are necessary conditions for the child to establish 


a firm self-picture.® 


Attitude to work 


The use of the word ‘play’ in relation to a child’s behaviour 
has little scientific value. It has been used as a description, as 
an explanation and as a justification of behaviour. Some writers 
have given it instrumental value; others an intrinsic value. It 
has been called ‘an instinct’ and ‘energy releaser’, ‘a means of 
adjustment’, ‘a preparation for adult life’.2° For our purposes 
perhaps the most useful approach to play is to compare it with 
language. As egocentric language is a commentary on the child’s 
activities and fantasies, so egocentric play reveals the child’s 
needs and feelings. Similarly as socialized language reveals the 
relationships that he is establishing with other people, so group 
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play reveals the needs that can only be met through his con- 
tacts with other children. Both forms of play may well exist 
side by side. 

The play activities of a healthy pre-school child help him to 
organize his world, to understand it by identifying himself with 
people and objects within it and by coming to terms with what 
he does not understand through fantasy or imitation. An over- 
dependent child, an anxious child or a child who cannot come 
to terms with his aggressive impulses will reveal these in the 
form of his play and find through play a measure of accepting 
his dependency, his anxiety or his hostilities. 

The observation of children of pre-school years gives concrete 
form to the concept of play. Their activities are marked by 
qualities of concentration. They solve problems and in doing 
so acquire skills. Attending to an object or situation implies 
selective perception in that the field from which sensory stimula- 
tion comes is limited. There is an increase in the span of atten- 
tion during the pre-school years but it is doubtful as to what is 
responsible for this developmental process.’* The selective nature 
of attention arises early; experience of the bottle, for example, 
may prepare the child to anticipate its appearance and to reach 
for it. According to Piaget the child learns to perceive through 
the interaction of his movements and sensory perceptions. At 
the age of three years he is still reinforcing visual perception by 
tactile and kinaesthetic perception and has reached the stage of 
perceiving and identifying common objects. By this time his 
sensory input is likely to be interpreted in terms of past experi- 
ence and existing attitudes. The child explores the object through 
his senses, discovers its distinctive features and develops skill in 
attending to them. Recent evidence suggests that the sense of 
touch as a sole means of identifying objects develops later than 
the sense of sight and does not reach its full discriminating 
powers until the child is already at school.?? It is in his play 
that a child reveals his powers of perceptual discrimination: 
Alison, 2 years, 7 months, is looking at a picture magazine, turning over 
the pages. 

‘Baby’s waiting for breakfast.’ She correctly names the activity and 
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identifies anticipation. ‘Mummy's picked baby up.’ She correctly names 
the activity. 

In his play he also reveals his powers of concentration : 

Ian, 3 years, 11 months. 

During the first period of observation of Ian in the nursery school he 
changed rapidly from one piece of equipment to another. At first 
nothing seemed to occupy his attention for very long or to absorb him 
completely. He hardly repeated himself in the use of equipment during 
the first four observations. He seemed to work steadily through each 
example of apparatus. 

As the child’s powers of perception and attending are exer- 
cised on a wider range of objects in his environment, so his 
skill in perceiving and attending increases through the practice 
they afford him. The capacity to acquire new skills is a function 
both of the child's maturation and widening environmental 
stimulation. The skills which a pre-school child acquires through 
his play may be grouped under three broad headings: motor 
and manipulative skills, verbal skills and social skills. The stages 
of a child’s progress in gross motor skills from the first lifting 
of the head, through crawling, walking and running, to skip- 
ping, when he enters the infant school, are well documented.?* 
The progression is marked by an increasing differentiation of 
response. It is this differentiation which enables the child, when 
he is ready, to master and to employ the finer movements in- 
volved in the manipulative skills of sorting, buttoning and 
scribbling. In manipulative skill the feedback of information is 
crucial to the modification and learning of the finer movements, 
as with the grosser movements. This means that the child must 
be able to remember his actions, perceive their results and 
pattern the actions into a sequence which has discarded ineffective 
efforts. A child beating rhythmically on a drum has learned an 
interrelated pattern of skills and is employing a variety of senses to 
provide him with an input of information in the light of which 
he adapts his responses. The importance of manipulative skills lies 
in their ability to open up new aspects of the environment for 
the child to explore and master: 


Tim, 3 years, 11 months. On seeing Tim in a nursery play situation, the 
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observer tried to gauge first how well developed Tim’s motor behaviour 
was. He reached many of the norms of a four year old which Gesell pre- 
sents in The First Five Years of Life. His sitting position was always very 
upright, he was adept at manipulating small objects, like a straw or a 
toy railway truck, between thumb and first finger. He seemed to take 
pleasure in moving furniture, in washing bottles and in handling equip- 
ment, and it was apparent that this pleasure came from confidence. At 
times he laughed out loud at the success of his movements. 


The learning of speech includes the learning of motor skills, 
the patterning of sound through the movements of the speech 
organs. It is a complex of skills in which the child employs 
the sounds to reveal his understanding of his environment and 
to accommodate to it: 


Clair, exactly 4 years, has just chosen a book from the book corner. 
Richard, 4 years, 3 months, came up and snatched it. Clair defended 
her property, ‘No, no. Stop it. Richard’s taken all mine.’ Richard drops 
the book and runs off. Clair opens the book in the middle. ‘O yes, 
O yes,’ as she lifted up and lowered her shoulders. ʻO yes.’ She turned 
the pages keeping up a constant half-sung commentary. ‘Raining, rain- 
ing; of a picture showing a storm. ‘A-um, a-um,’ as she turned the 
pages. She makes what appears to be disapproval noises at a picture, 
‘st, st.’ She tries to turn a large number of pages together and has diffi- 
culty in separating them. She shuts the book and takes another one. 
She opens the book but without looking carefully at the pages. She 
sings, ‘One day there was a ——.’ She looks away looks back and turns 
the pages. She laughs as the pages flick back and she loses her place. 
She picks up a third book, says, ‘Oo.’ She lifts a hand towards Richard. 
who has come to look, ‘Big bull, Richard. Richard, there’s a big bull. 
Tessa there’s a big bull, Oo a bear another bear, that’s a bear, no.’ She 
shuts the book and gets up to follow Tessa. 


Since a child’s speech indicates his stage of mental develop- 
ment and the way he interprets the world, his speech will change 
in the direction of greater reality and precision as his framework 
of reference grows more realistically based. 

A child’s increasing skill in language is a reflection of his cog- 
nitive development. When a child’s speech indicates an attitude 
such as a refusal to conform to the wishes of another, the 
responses of others to his words act as a reinforcement to con- 
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firm or modify his attitude. He learns in this way to persist 
in or to adapt the language he uses. When he has reached the 
point at which playing with others is an inevitable step in his 
development, the responses of other children act as further 
modifying influences upon his language; new roles and new 
functions teach him new forms of expression. In his co- 
operation with others he learns subtler uses of language in 
order to influence them.** 

Language is one of the chief instruments by which children 
acquire the social skills necessary for successful group play. It 
underlines the behaviour appropriate to the roles they adopt; it 
reinforces their forms of cooperation, assertion and submission. 
It is employed as a substitute for physical persuasion and skill 
in language affords a legitimate route for the achievement of 
their ends. Children’s play involves quite complex social situa- 
tions which demand both rules and standards. The acceptance 
of these has to be learnt by the child as a condition of taking 
part in group play. 

Children of pre-school years move away from the judgment 
of an act in terms of its reinforcement to the judgment of an 
act in terms of the rule that applies to it: 


lan, 3 years, rr months. After washing his hands, lan walked to the 
towels which were hung up with pictures on each towel and flannel 
for identification purposes. Ian had an umbrella on his. He stood and 
looked at the towels. His eyes travelled slowly round all of them. He 
walked straight to his and wiped his hands without taking it down. 
Ian pointed to his label on the towel and said to a nearby watching 
boy, ‘That's one umbrella there,’ and pointing to his flannel, ‘and 


there’s another.’ 
lan seemed to be at the stage when he learnt standards of behaviour 


from his environment and had begun consciously to apply them to him- 
self and others. 

Through play children undertake a range of activities which 
at their level of development covers every aspect of human 
activity from the physical to the moral. Play essentially em- 
bodies the idea of free choice among these activities and out of 
these choices their interests develop. 
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Interests differ from attitudes in that they are directed towards 
a specific object, person or activity. An interest always implies 
an attraction towards the object. One might say that interests 
are a form of favourable attitudes, directed to an object, issuing 
in behaviour which satisfies a need.t The need directs attention 
to these objects which will satisfy it and out of the active pur- 
suit of these objects interest is developed. This interest has its 
own psychological characteristics. Its pursuit engages the whole 
child. His concentrated attention is given to it and he is un- 
aware of both the effort he is putting forth and the time that 
it is taking. It is to be presumed that the child is afforded the 
widest variety of materials to be interested in before any con- 
clusions can be drawn about the range of his interests. Oppor- 
tunity is one of the factors which shape interests. The choice may 
be influenced not only by opportunities within the environ- 
ment, but by the developing powers of the child. Children are 
unable to acquire interests if the facilities are limited. The first 
objects of interest to an infant are those which satisfy his 
physical needs. It is not until he is mobile that he can begin to 
explore physically the environment which surrounds him. The 
early interests of a young mobile child are centred on the avail- 
able materials of his physical environment, and his ability to 
progress from these depends upon his maturation. As the scope 
of his experiences increases he finds a wider range of objects 
for his interest. As one need becomes dominant or replaces 
another so the child’s objects of interest change and this gives 
some indication of his changing needs. Interests at this age are 
not stable. To exploration and curiosity is allied manipulation 
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and from these beginnings develop interests in manipulative toys 
and objects, raw materials and toys on wheels: 


John, 1 year, 2 months, had been walking for one week. At the time 
of observation the immediate objects of his attention were a red ball 
(the size of a tennis ball) and a largish grapefruit. He attempted un- 
successfully to pick up both objects in palm or hand grasps and to walk 
with them. Three times he was unsuccessful in his efforts. At the 
fourth attempt he clutched the grapefruit to his chest with his right 
hand and held the ball in his left palm. With feet wide apart he walked 
successfully carrying both objects to the other side of the room. 

Julian, 3 years, rr months. His adaptive powers appeared limited. He 
maintained longest his activity with the train. He developed this play 
very little in the 25 minutes he was involved in it. It seems possible 
that he chose this equipment in the first place because it held few 
creative possibilities; the track was set up and the trucks were pro- 
vided; all Julian did was to vary the rhythms and speed of locomotion. 
His movements were repetitive and there was little differentiation in 
function. The trucks were pushed, pulled and swung indiscriminately. 


As a child grows older his interests tend to diverge. The learn- 
ing of skills develops opportunities for dealing in more ways 
with established interests and increases their complexity. What 
at first may be isolated play with a doll, later may be trans- 
formed into playing out a complex family situation involving 
perceptual, motor and social learning. Owing to their greater 
competence in handling materials, living with other people and 
understanding their world, the interests of the older are much 
richer than those of younger pre-school children. 

At the same time fantasy interests are developing out of the 
child’s experience of what takes place in the outside world. These 
experiences demand fuller exploration: they may be appealing, 
and he wants to repeat them; they may be difficult to under- 
stand, and he wants to interpret them; they may have emotional 
overtones, and he wants to come to terms with them. In his 
fantasy play the child repeats and recombines his experiences 
in new forms which satisfy his own needs and help him to 
interpret the environment in his own way. Fantasy play is 
flexible, so that the child can invest objects in the outer world 
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with the qualities of his own imaginative life. By recreating 
through his own behaviour the situations of real life he can 
accommodate himself to the world. 


Deborah, 4 years, 6 months, and Karen, 4 years, 6 months. They have a 
box of dressing up clothes. Deborah is dressed in a veil and is rummaging 
in the box, Karen is also wearing a veil. Deborah delves into the box, 
searching at the back and bottom of it, ‘I ain’t got three dresses, have 
1?’ Karen sees and picks up a skirt with her right hand, and looks at 
it, ‘What’s this dress? Yes, that’s for me.’ Deborah turns round then 
says, ‘You're not having this. This is a bride’s thing.’ Two four year 
old boys boisterously charge into the girls. Deborah pushes one of 
them firmly and says, ‘Get off my feet,’ then to the other, who is 
about to sit on the chair she had been occupying, ‘Don’t, that’s my seat.’ 
Deborah takes the skirt, sits on her chair, puts her feet into the skirt, 
right foot first; she stands, pulls up the skirt at the front and then 
tucks in her dress at the back. Karen says, ‘I thought you were a bride.’ 
Deborah says, ‘I am a bride,’ and to the boys, ‘We don’t want any 
fights in here.’ 


Creative interests provide all-absorbing activities for the child. 
In whatever the medium, the perceptual-motor exploration of 
the material is followed by manipulative experimentation. When 
the results of his experimentation link up with the images that he 
has formed from his experiences, he finds a correspondence be- 
tween the products of his experimentation and the external world. 
At this stage he can offer a name for his product. True creativity 
does not arise until he can first decide what he is going to do before 
he sets to work. The content of his work is in symbolic form. 
This means that he represents what he knows and understands 
about his experiences. and his symbols bear little likeness to 
the objects of his experience. The symbol for a man, for 
example, may be a ring with two ‘eyes’. As the child’s perceptual 
and motor skills develop, so the detail of his symbols, becomes 
more differentiated and interrelated. The choice of his symbols 
and the ways in which he arranges and rearranges them, reflect 
in his creative interests his preoccupation with his own feelings 
and interests. Creative activity can employ movement, paints, 
clay, word and other materials and is more successful if it takes 
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place in the supporting presence of an adult who has offered 
him a range of materials from which to choose and who keeps 
them in a workable condition. Each child’s product is unique 
and the criteria of success and failure cannot be applied to it. 
At the same time children are interested in listening to stories 
through which some process of identification is possible and out, 
of this, as their own linguistic skill develops, they evolve the 
creation of their own stories, rhymes, verbal puzzles and other 
forms of word play.” 


Sharon, 3 years, 6 months, riding on the indoor roundabout was saying, 
apparently to herself, ‘Ding a ding; ding a dong; ding a dang; ding, 
dong, dang.’ 


The importance of creative interests can be shown by the 
concentration children give to them. Their value lies in the con- 
tribution they make to the reduction of children’s anxieties by 
offering them means for satisfaction and success. No interest 
develops to the exclusion of others. Side by side with creative 
play, motor and manipulative interests continue and become 
transformed into constructive and adventure play in which the 
child passes to more independent forms of achievement. 

The child's first responses to the world are characterized by 
the dependency which arises from his helplessness, the aggression 
which arises from his existence as a personality, and the 
anxiety which arises from the conflict between them. He has 
however, as a human being, been endowed both with a compell- 
ing desire to come to terms with external reality and to master 
it and also with the equipment to attain that mastery. These 
activating principles of learning do not progress in a straight 
line of accomplishment but are marked by setbacks at one time 
and remarkable advances at another. These are determined by the 
appearance together of the prerequisite skills, gained through 
experience, and physical and neural maturation. Such skills make 
a child ready to tackle a new task. Their absence makes the 
task meaningless to him. They are occasioned by the oppor- 
tunities or deprivations of the material environment, or by the 
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reinforcement or lack of it provided by the adults surrounding 
the child. 

During the first two years of life the child begins the task of 
discrimination learning, that is, learning to distinguish between 
the different properties of different objects and to associate the 
stimuli he receives from them with the differences. He selects 
from the many stimuli afforded by the object those which, as 
cues, indicate its most important characteristics. The occurrence 
of comparable cues, when a child is presented with them pre- 
ferably at the same time rather than successively, enables him 
to make the same response to similar stimuli. This is the process 
of stimulus generalization. This identity of response is, in sensori- 
motor terms, the first step towards classification.’ This capacity 
for similarity of response establishes patterns of response to the 
external world which go to form his framework of reference 
for these objects. New experiences are built into the existing 
framework. This framework employs a primitive nonverbal form 
of classification. The recurrent recognition of similar stimuli 
within a framework of reference leads to repeated similarity of 
response through which motor habits are established. The 
development of an interrelationship between perceptual dis- 
crimination and regularity of response known as the sensori-motor 


stage provides a way of organizing the first disparate events in an 
infant's life: 


John, 1 year, 2 months. He splashed vigorously with both arms and legs 
in his bath at home. When away from home for the first time, and 
put into a larger bath, he sat quietly and still in it for a few moments. 
Then supported by his mother’s arm, he flexed his body and thrashed 


his arms and legs in the water. He paused, smiled and repeated the 
action. 


An important development takes place when the child begins 
to discover that his motor activities can modify his environment 
by reorganizing items within it. This involves intention. It means 
that he is beginning to change his framework or accommodate 
it to new environmental challenges. As he reshapes his motor 
habits to apply them to new situations he begins to show goal- 
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directed operations. Objects take on permanency and stimulus 
generalization is reinforced.* 

The process of modifying responses in the light of goal- 
directed behaviour is accelerated and transformed by the use of 
language : 


Diane, 4 years, 4 months, finishes tidying one cot and turns her atten- 
tion to the second bed. Her way is blocked by Peter who is sitting on 
a stool, ‘Excuse me, Peter, but I have to get the clothes,’ Peter moves; 
Diane goes to the cot and starts to tidy it. As she does this she says, 
Tve gotta do this properly.’ She completes her task, walks briskly out 
of the Wendy house and sits on a chair ready for a story. 


To name an object gives it permanency and confirms those 
cues by which it is identified. It reinforces discrimination be- 
tween the cues and lifts the classifying process from the level 
of consistency of response to consistency of language.’ The 
child’s language clarifies his concepts and enables him to relate 
them to each other either horizontally, as when he experiences 
a range of objects which make up first order concepts such as 
‘dog’ or ‘cat’; or vertically, when he can reach towards second 
order concepts such as ‘animal’. At the same time the order 
of words in a sentence and the structure of language enable 
him to consolidate relationships between his concepts.° He can 
bring his level of conceptual development into relationship with 
that used to order the world through the use of the conventions 


of language: 


Alison, 2 years, 7 months, looks at a picture of a girl wearing a blue 
jumper and black trousers. She points to the jumper, ‘What's that? 
Boo.’ She points to the trousers, ‘What that? Dark boo.’ 


This increasing cognitive mastery of the pre-school child is 
the instrument by which he seeks to attain his goals. These goals 
are determined by his readiness to tackle them and in the normal 
development of the child a succession of these provides him with 
developmental tasks. Such tasks are goals for present striving; 
success in them is prerequisite experience for success in 
approaching future developmental tasks. A child who is learning 
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to walk is not only set towards achievement but when he 
succeeds he has acquired essential experience, required for 
successful running, jumping or balancing on a bar. The most 
favourable conditions for success in a developmental task are 
not only readiness but opportunity, in an environment which 
reduces chances of failure and provides the reinforcement of 
approval: 


Helen, 3 years, 5 months. She is getting up. She kicks off her own 
pyjama trousers and sits on the floor. She successfully pulls a sock on 
to her left foot using thumb and forefinger to grip with both hands. 
She attempts the right sock but is unsuccessful and says, ‘I really can’t 
do it, I've tried twice!’ She perseveres and finally succeeds. 

She then puts on in turn her left sandal, and right sandal. She realises 
she is still wearing her pyjama coat, ‘Daddy will you do the buttons 
now?’ Father offers help but she pushes his hands away; ‘Oh, I have 
to do them, ’cos I can do them.’ She is successful, takes off the coat, 
drops it on the floor and slides on her vest, ‘Have I got it back to front 
Daddy?’ She picks up her tee shirt and slips it on similarly, ‘I like 
this tee shirt. Where’s my pants though?’ Helen leans back, with her 
back against the bed, stands on her right leg and puts her left leg in 
her pants. She then tries to balance on her right leg and fails. She says, 
ʻO, I can’t get the ‘nother leg on!’ 

Mother takes them off, straightens them, and she successfully pulls 
them on at the first attempt. ‘There! Now my shorts!’ She holds them 
up in both hands and says, ‘Mummy, is this the right way?’ She puts 
her left leg in, then her right, and successfully pulls on her shorts. 

Mother says, ‘Pick up your pyjamas.’ 

Helen, ‘You have to do Mummy, ’cos I don’t know how to do it 
like that!’ 

Mother, ‘You try.’ 

Helen, ‘Well, I don’t want to.’ But she picks them up and throws them 
into her cot. ‘I done it,’ she says and runs to the bathroom. 


The developmental tasks which face the pre-school child in 
Western society are weaning, walking and talking, bladder and 
bowel control, dressing, eating, control of anger and aggression, 
and distinguishing between ‘mine’ and ‘thine’, and between 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ according to the standard of the culture in 
which he is being brought up. 
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Different ways of approaching the organization of knowledge 
and the use of skills required to achieve children’s goals begin 
to emerge. Through their successes these differences are rein- 
forced. Some children select their knowledge from the point of 
view of its usefulness to the task in hand, some seem to be 
more interested in seeing the relationships between the elements 
it possesses and are concerned in organizing it into a satisfying 
pattern, while others rely much more upon a vivid hold upon 
past experience and on good memory. These strategies or ways 
of organizing one’s knowledge in order to achieve a goal may 
occur in certain dimensions at the extremes of which there 
are those children who take open or closed ways of tackling the 
problem. Open ways are marked by a constructive, comprehen- 
sive, intuitive approach; closed ways by an analytical part-by- 
part approach.” As tasks and problems become more complex 
and involve greater verbalization so these cognitive styles play a 
more important part in the child’s aproach and method of soly- 
ing problems. Each child will arrive in his own way at the means 
of success and the rewards of achievement. 


Alison, 2 years, 7 months, is exploring a box from the greengrocers. 
She takes up some wrapping paper in her hand. ‘It's paper.’ She puts 
down the paper and takes up half a cucumber. ‘What's that? Coocum- 
ber.’ She puts down the cucumber and picks it up a second time. ‘Yess, 
that’s two coocumbers.’ As she handles the remaining oranges in turn 
she says, ‘What's that? An apple.’ ‘No, that’s an orange too.’ ‘That's 
an orange too. ‘That’s an orange too.’ ‘That's, what? Coo, that’s 
coocumber.’ 


The concept of achievement necessarily involves standards of 
excellence, evaluation, success and failure, and levels of aspira- 
tion.? The standards of excellence may be external, revealed by 
the appreciation or depreciation of others, or internal, held by 
the performer himself. Evaluation is the application of these 
standards to the work: by these the work is judged to succeed 
or fail in terms of the standards of excellence. Experience of 
success or failure leads the performer to set himself a level of 
aspiration for future performances and to strive for it with per- 
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sistence. His present effort is related to his future goals. The 
concept therefore includes not only the drive for achievement 
but also the varying levels of motivation at which it functions. 

The pre-school child has already come to terms with all these 
features which make for achievement. When he enters school 
his growth into the middle years of childhood will depend upon 
the motivation of his achievement and to the attitudes that he 
is forming towards his tasks, his peers, and those adults, like 

` the teacher, whose function is to help him achieve: 


Tim, 3 years, 11 months, on the climbing frames was able to demon- 
strate his achievement to an adult, using language and the adult's 
presence to precipitate a difficult action. ‘I’m going to jump from here.’ 
Again Tim’s skill in manoeuvreing the trolley put him into a position 
of command, and hence gave him a sense of power, ‘I go fast.’ His words 
flowed more fluently; his enjoyment was expressed in loud laughter, 
he was showing appreciation in acting in the presence of the adult. 


One of the most important signs of deviant development is 
to be found in a child's failure to achieve the goals that are 
appropriate to his age. The causes of this are as complex as the 
factors which make for success. They may lie within the child 
himself, owing to a lack of physical or mental ability. They 
may be linked with emotional factors which derive from his 
infant experiences. He may be overdependent or deprived of the 
chance of developing a true dependency.® His aggression or his 
anxiety may prevent him from playing. His attitudes to others 
and to authority may be stunted with corresponding difficulties 
in laying the foundations of a realistic approach to the problems 
which face him. He will lack fulfilment in his play. All these will 
hinder his success and limit the opportunities for discovering 
the joys of achievement. 


Some implications for the education 
of the pre-school child 


The dependency needs of the infant are the grounds for his 
first claims upon the adult who is responsible for him. It is 
assumed that his physical needs are met but since it is impos- 
sible to dissociate his physical from his psychological needs, the 
ways in which they are met are of paramount importance. The 
mothering of young children demands a natural affectionate 
response which helps a child to realize his own existence as a | 
person worthy of love. Feeding and bathing may become occa- 
sions for the interchange of affection. Nevertheless, since the child 
has his own instinctual life, outbursts of aggression and anger 
are inevitable. He should not obtain his purposes through such 
outbursts, or an undesirable reinforcement will take place. The 
environment should rather be manipulated by the adult so that 
he can obtain what he wants in other ways or find a substitute 
goal. This behaviour will be helped by consistency of parental 
response to such outbursts. An established routine gives the child 
a framework of expected behaviour into which he can fit any 
shattering new experiences. 

In the same way when he is a little older and has begun to make 
social contacts with other children, the presence of the support- 
ing adult, his mother or father, or another child’s parent, is 
necessary to help him deal with the inevitable aggression and 
anger which will from time to time mark his social experiences. 

The first contact that some children will have outside the 
family will be when they enter the play group or the nursery 
school. The child’s continuing development depends upon the 
her's awareness of the fact that the nursery 
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home. Her role cannot be that of a mother, though it must supply 
the children with similar support. This can only come from her 
respect for each of her children as a person. She is friendly 
and sincere in her acceptance of each child. 

To ensure that the child coming from the intimacy of his 
family circle is not plunged into a bewilderingly large group of 
children, he is given other adults in the form of nursery assistants 
to whom he can turn. The teacher is responsible both for the 
children and the assistants. In order to complement the children’s 
mothers the teacher must know enough about children’s develop- 
ment not to be disturbed by whatever happens. Her calm accept- 
ance of their behaviour will ensure the children’s continuing 
trust in the atmosphere she provides for them. At the same time 
she needs to know the mothers of her children and their families 
well enough to appreciate the best ways of continuing the sup- 
port of a good home and compensating for the effects of a 
disadvantaged home. When the child sees his mother and 
teacher in friendly conversation he is reassured, and the presence 
of his mother in the nursery day by day reinforces his 
assurance.* 

The second function of the nursery school teacher is to pro- 
vide a physical environment which continues and extends the 
child's exploration of the nature and qualities of things. It will 
help him to accept the nursery school situation if among the 
materials and equipment he can recognize toys which have 
already formed part of his experience at home. Beyond this the 
nursery teacher has to provide the further materials which will 
extend his experience. Primitive material like sand, water and 
clay offer an opportunity for expression and manipulation to 
children at many different levels of development : 


Ian, 3 years, 11 months. Observations of Ian over a period of four 
weeks revealed that he seemed to have developed confidence in a 
number of activities. He showed some adaptive ability particularly in the 
water play which absorbed him fully for ten minutes and in which he 
worked out by trial and error a system of pouring through a funnel 


into a bottle. He discarded the wooden toys rapidly because he could 
find little scope in them for experimentation. 
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One child may experiment with primitive material and at a 
later stage use it creatively. Other materials which serve creative 
purposes are finger and powder paints, paper for tearing, cutting 
and collage, and junk. The need for constructive play is met by 
the provision of wooden blocks, boxes, offcuts of wood and 
dough. Any of the materials provided may be given symbolic 
meaning in fantasy play. Materials which predispose towards fan- 
tasy play can be adopted by the child to his purposes and need 
not be ready made. A large empty box may serve as a house, 
a boat, a truck; a piece of cloth may serve as a cloak, a flag 
or even a doll. Dressing up clothes suggest a variety of roles 
and functions for them to engage in during their different forms 
of social play. Puppets provide a useful vehicle for the projec- 
tion of themselves into a wider range of roles than they have 
met at first hand. The dramatization of family life helps the child 
to explore the world he knows and adequate provision for this 
must be made in a corner set out for family play. Here the chil- 
dren can retire for a time from the presence of the adult and 
work out the roles of mother, father and baby. They need a 
wide range of accessories which help their play to mirror the 


relationships of reality: 


Diane, 4 years, 4 months, showed a sustained degree of concentration 
during the twelve minute period it took to dress the brown doll. In 
turn she put on its knickers, a green woollen dress, a white cardigan, 
and a hooded cape. The latter caused difficulty. ‘You're going to ’ave 
it on whether you like it or not!” When she had finished dressing the 
doll, she put it into the cot carefully, folding the blanket and placing 


it neatly over the doll. 


For children who feel the need for vigorous movement, equip- 
ment must be available outside the nursery. Those who engage 
in adventure play, involving both fantasy and physical activity, 
require adaptable and life-size equipment. For this purpose they 
can use such things as large boxes, tyres, a fallen tree, sacks 
and oil drums, which can be turned to a variety of purposes. 
Some schools are equipped with more realistic stimuli to fantasy 
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play such as the body of an old car or a small dinghy set in 
concrete. Other equipment to satisfy the physically active will 
consist of trucks, tricycles and pedal motorcars which the 
children can drive, swings and climbing frames. This equipment 
demands cooperative social relationships in order to exploit it: 


Susan, 3 years, 6 months, was adapting a piece of balancing apparatus 
to make it more interesting. She could not move the big wooden reel 
under the pole and at the same time continue to hold up the pole. 
She asked her contemporary, Patricia, for help, ‘I'll hold this up when 
you move it. A bit more.’ 


The materials provided for manipulative play serve to satisfy 
important psychological needs for individual children. Such 
materials are designed to give the child an opportunity of 
grading, sorting, judging shape and weight. Some children may 
find satisfaction in using nesting boxes, others in accomplishing 
a fairly complex jigsaw puzzle. Since manipulative play is usually 
either solitary or parallel it provides for a child who, concen- 
trating upon the development of his skills, may find solace from 
the tensions of social play, rest from overstimulation or release 
from adult pressures. A shy child may turn to manipulative 
play as a means of observing what is going on about him before 
he becomes engaged in it: 


Clair, exactly 4 years, was seated at a table with a jigsaw puzzle of 
large simple design. She put in the four pieces, leaving a gap in the 
centre. Beverley, 4 years, 2 months, on her right leaned over, ‘I'll 
show you where that goes.’ Clair watched Beverley complete the 
puzzle. Clair then broke up the puzzle and started again. She fitted it 
together successfully, then got up holding it at both edges with thumb 
on top and fingers beneath. She took it to her teacher who said, ‘Good, 
can you put it back on the shelf?’ 

She took a second puzzle, sat down at the same place at the table 
and began to assemble it. It was similar to the first; she completed 
this quickly and returned it to the shelf. She pulled out a third puzzle, 
sat down and started to put it together. This time she tried each piece 
in the spaces until she found the right one. When she finished this 
successfully she looked up at the other two children calling, ‘See, see!” 
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The rhythm of a child’s activities, the alteration of effort and 
fatigue make it necessary to provide opportunities for quiet 
withdrawal before further effort takes place. He turns to the 
book corner, where picture books of information or picture story 
books or scrapbooks can engage his attention: 


Deborah, 4 years, 6 months. She takes Teddy Bear Coalman from the 
book corner. ‘I can read it, I can read it, shall I read it?’ She opens 
the book with both hands and holds it, a hand on each side. ‘One day 
Teddy Bear put on his shirt on the door, and the window was open, 
and knocked the window and shut the curtain so.’ She turns over a 
page. ‘He climbed a tree and saw a big horse and a kangaroo and a 
funny kangaroo. Then he came and he put on a scarf round his little 
leg. Now when he got in, he got a lovely present and everybody was 
looking at it then.’ She crosses her legs. ‘This is the end of the story. 
Finished.’ 


He may turn to the collection of objects upon the table in the 
discovery corner, natural objects or common instruments, like a 
magnifying glass or a magnet, where his perception is sharpened. 
The regular replacement of these objects with others will pro- 
vide a steady source of interest to the children. Other children 
may turn to the corner which holds some simple homemade 
musical instruments where they can experiment with the 
making of sounds and rhythms. 

In all these forms of play the experienced teacher can discern 
the moment at which her own language will help the child to 
understand more fully what he is engaged in and suggest to 
him the next step in the process. She provides him with the 
language which will match and follow his experiences. 

The teacher does not simply supply the facilities from which 
spontaneous individual and group activities arise. She is respon- 
sible for seeing that these activities are educative and not des- 
tructive of either materials or social relationships.” She assumes 
that the child who is solving his problems successfully and 
happily does not need her, and she may well show her skill 
by deciding to do nothing when children are working out their 
own solutions. By anticipating that stage in the situation in 
which the children find it impossible to solve their problems, 
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she may intervene by helping the children to understand how 
to use their materials, how to approach other children, or she 
may regroup the children by enticing one away, or redirect, by 
her suggestions, the nature of the activity. It is only through 
knowing the individual child that she can decide whether a 
direct glance or hug, talking quietly to the child, a straight 
appeal, or forbidding, for example, the use of a toy as an 
aggressive instrument, will be successful. In such ways she helps 
each individual to learn to deal with his own emotional states 
by establishing the limits within which activities are acceptable 
to the child himself or to other people. 

This is one aspect of her function of providing a framework 
in which the children’s development can take place. The other 
aspect is her construction of a rhythmical and structured day. 
Certain points in the daily programme are fixed as they are in 
the good home. If a meal is provided it becomes the central 
event of the day. Coming to school and leaving school are made 
occasions for personal recognition of each child. 

The children begin their day with the free choice of activities, 
for she has already laid out the materials to attract them. Some 
will know what they want to do; others will be slower to decide 
and may spend some time at first in watching others. She knows 
their absorption in play will eventually lead to fatigue and a 
reduction in the value of the activities. They will become less 
creative and less skilful. She has therefore anticipated this by 
preparing a story or song or musical activity for which they can 
come together in a group and listen. She does not impose it on 
all, for some may not yet be tired. She does this when she 
thinks it necessary and she may, further, respond to the 
children’s request for it. However it arises, this rhythm of effort 
and relaxation is her response to the children’s needs and through 
it she provides them not with a rigid structure of timed intervals 
throughout the day, but with a flexible framework for their 
security. 

This conception of the role of the teacher of younger children 
stems directly from the view that only through careful training 
and preparation can she make her fullest contribution to the 
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socialization and education of children. Some children of this 
age will be found in the present nursery schools of local 
authorities where the head and the teachers have the clearest 
conception of their purposes. Others will be found in nursery 
classes attached to infant schools, or in nurseries attached to 
first schools. Teachers in these schools require a three-year pro- 
fessional preparation. Other children will be found in play groups 
supervised by adults. These groups have arisen because the need 
has not been met by the provision of the local authorities. The 
recommendations of the Plowden Report‘ must be seen in the 
light of the present shortage which has led to the setting up of 
play groups. 

The expansion of nursery education proposed in the Report 
means the incorporation of many less well trained adults in the 
nursery school system. It is envisaged that in a school of sixty 
children attending full time there would be one trained teacher 
and six nursery assistants. These assistants will have day-to-day 
contact with the children; they will be the only adults to know 
the children at all well and to meet their needs within the 
limitations of whatever training they may have received. They 
will be drawn from school leavers learning their craft in nursery 
groups from other assistants instead of from the teachers. Older 
women will qualify after one year only. The proposals in effect 
will place the education of the children in the hands of people 
whose training will be inadequate to meet the demands of 
modern nursery education. They may be merely enlightened 
child-minders. The trained nursery teacher will therefore have 
“to change her role. The Plowden Report suggests that she will 
be responsible for the physical safety of the children, and seems 
by default to place the responsibility for an educative environ- 
ment upon the assistants. She will be responsible for contact 
with the parents though she will not know the children as well 
as her assistants. Her role will be supervisory and in this change 
there is a threat to the quality of the education of younger 
children which may set back the great advances in the applica- 
tion of knowledge in this field which have taken place during 


the last half century. 
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The child from five to nine 


In spite of the structure of the existing state educational system, 
which tends to create differences of approach to children of 
infant and junior school age, the period from five to nine years 
in a child’s life possesses a unity. His developing social and in- 
tellectual powers are marked by certain common characteristics. 
He continues to move from a state of greater dependency to- 
wards one of independence through his achievements, but he still 
depends greatly upon his adults for the conditions of success. 
The maturation of his physical and mental powers leads him to 
more objective thinking. He is not yet, however, free of the 
influence which fantasy still exercises over his explanations of 
the world around him, and so he is not yet fully capable of 
that internalized logical thinking which is the mark of intellec- 
tual independence. His own maturation tends to enlarge the 
range of experiences that he can assimilate and accommodate 
to; this occurs in both his physical and social environments. He 
grows more skilled in his interactions with an increasing range 
of adults and children of his own age. His social relationships 
between these years become more defined and differentiated but 
they do not undergo fundamental changes in kind. The child of 
five is entering into those relationships with his peers which he 
spends the next four years in refining and consolidating. For 
the individual child it is a period in which his life in school 
becomes a major influence in his development. He realizes the 
importance of activities such as language, reading, and, through the 
learning that takes place in exploring the environment, he comes 
to meet the beginnings of mathematics and scientific ways of 
approaching new knowledge. These developments take place in a 
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situation where he can assess his performance against that of his 
peers. His increasing knowledge of himself is a fundamental 
element both in his social competence and in his achievement in 
school. 
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The statutory beginning of compulsory school education in 
England brings the child of five years of age into relationship 
with educational institutions, the schools, through which society 
seeks to prepare its future citizens. The school introduces him 
to new forces which play upon his developing personality. He 
has first to make contacts with teachers who are not only new 
to him but perform functions and hold attitudes towards him 
which extend beyond those of his parents and relations. Once 
the teacher has entered his world she becomes an inalienable 
and unavoidable part of it. Second, he is more likely than not 
to find himself in a large group of other boys and girls, some 
from permissive, some from autocratic and some from indul- 
gent homes. Many boys and girls have responsible parents who 
have made use of the welfare services and this has given them 
the wider experiences of regular visits to the clinic, meeting the 
doctor, the nurse and the health visitor; others have not. Some 
are fluent speakers using sentences with twelve or more words 
which they can combine in complex forms for sustained periods. 
Some at the other extreme may use sentences of shorter length, 
with words which they employ in simpler forms in conjunc- 
tion with gesture and expression to convey a limited range of 
emotional and cognitive communication. To each newcomer to 
the reception class in the infant school, the other children 
appear, at first, an undifferentiated conglomeration. The relation- 
ships which these children make with each other provide a social 
matrix in which each child is inevitably embedded. Third, the 
newcomer spends at present five hours a day in the school, a 
building primarily designed for the socialization and instruction 
of himself and others. These three, the teacher, other children 
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and buildings provide him with what might be a sudden and 
overwhelming range of experiences as he enters the reception 
class of an infant school. 

The reception class occupies a crucial position in the intro- 
duction of the child to the world of school. His adjustment in 
the reception class will lay the foundations for successful learn- 
ing during the primary school years. His experience until now 
has been chiefly confined to emotionally charged relationships 
within the family. His teacher has to divide her attention among 
thirty or forty children. Her role is that of a supporting pro- 
tective figure. She welcomes him for his own sake and plans 
for his activities. She sets standards for his behaviour, for it is 
her function to mediate the values of society to his level of 
understanding.” 

The new entrant has therefore to establish a different relation- 
ship with his teacher from that he had with his mother. If 
his parents have provided him with a structure of expected 
behaviour at home, he will more quickly learn the expectations 
that his teacher will make of him. If on the other hand a child 
has learned at home how to persuade his mother to accede to 
his demands because her treatment of him has been inconsistent, 
he is likely to find the adjustment to his teacher's expectations 
the more difficult. These difficulties may reveal themselves in a 
regression to earlier forms of behaviour of distress and attention- 
seeking. The child’s mother has therefore an important part to 
play in preparing him for the new experience of starting school. 
She should encourage him to think of school as a desirable new 
experience, talk to him positively about what he will do there, 
and take him to school with her when she meets the teachers 
before he enters the school. This initial contact between teachers 
and parents has been extended in some schools where incoming 
children and their mothers spend half-days in the school well 
before the time of full-time attendance. Some mothers have a 
natural anxiety about this moment in their children’s lives. They 
worry because their children may encounter such things as 
infectious diseases and bad language. Other mothers cannot face 
with equanimity the separation from their children. These 
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anxieties are easily communicated to the child and prevent him 
from settling comfortably into school life. The school’s formal 
organization may contribute to the solution of such problems 
by allowing for a staggered entry by which small groups are 
admitted in succession.* This enables the stability of those 
already in the class to help the successive groups of newcomers. 
It helps, too, if children can benefit from the security of possess- 
ing their own peg, their own place at table and, if possible, 
a corner or box for their own personal belongings. Toys and 
objects brought from home tend to link the old experiences with 
the new. 

The initial adjustment of a child to the beginnings of his 
school life absorbs all his energies whether his transition is un- 
marked by difficulties or whether it is accompanied by stress. 
Until he has sufficiently come to terms with his new environ- 
ment, he cannot attend effectively to the opportunities for new 
social relationships with other children that school provides. 
Some children of five years will have had the experience of a 
nursery school in which they have gained the satisfaction of co- 
operative play in a stable situation with children they know. 
Others will have gained opportunities to develop their social 
skills in a large family or with many playmates in the streets 
and playgrounds. There are still those who will have lacked 
these advantages. For them a part-time introduction to school 
could be achieved through the extension of nursery education. 
Some of them, as in the following example, will not have pro- 
gressed beyond the stage of dependency upon their mothers: 


Rosa, 5 years, 7 months, started school as a late entrant in the middle 
of the summer term. During her first day at school she was completely 
withdrawn, cried all day, did not cooperate or even take any notice 
of the other children. She did not respond to any material and 
seemed entirely isolated from the members of the class and teacher. 
During the first week she did not speak to the teacher or to any of 
the children. She just sat alone. By the end of the first week she was 
watching children move around the classroom. But if anyone spoke 
to her, she burst into tears. 

During the second week Rosa continued to watch the children. She 
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showed a little interest in the activities but made no response to any 
of the materials nor shared in activities. She cried less. In the play- 
ground she wandered aimlessly around, alone. Other children taking 
notice of her seemed to make her more withdrawn. When Sharon 
tried to hold her hand, she pulled her hand away. She showed a tendency 
to tears. 

During the third week, when she was given a book by the teacher, 
she looked at it. She spoke to the teacher for the first time, ‘Can I go 
toilet?’ She still showed no response to the other children. She ap- 
peared interested in class activities, stories, music and physical 
education, but did not participate. She shook off Mary who tried to 
make friends with her. 

During the fourth week, atter much encouragement from the teacher, 
she painted a picture, She laughed and played with two girls, chatting 
to them until she noticed the teacher observing her, then she was 
quiet. She was beginning to go to the book corner of her own free 
will, pick up clay, touch bricks. She was showing an interest in her 
environment, and appeared more confident though still withdrawn 
from the group. 


The impact of meeting from thirty to forty unknown children 
in the reception class may at first lead the more socially 
advanced to regress to less active roles than they played in the 
nursery school. When these children have learnt more about 
the other children and the new situation, they will quickly re- 
employ their social skills in their fresh activities. The socially 
immature will show little difference from the behaviour of the 
child entering the nursery school at three years. If such a child 
is going to benefit from the opportunities the primary school 
will offer him for learning and achievement, he must, during 
this first year at school, live through a variety of social situations 
and acquire a range of social skills. 

At first then the social contacts of the newcomers will be 
tentative and exploratory; some time will be spent in watching 
others and some time in solitary activities. The patterns of 
socialization which occur in the nursery school will be repeated 
in the reception class at varying rates according to the previous 
experience of the children.* Contacts will arise between children 
working with the same materials or sitting next to each other. 
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Each child will have a number of such transient contracts which 
provide him with experiences through which his perception of 
social situations develops. As his perception becomes more selec- 
tive, it leads to the beginnings of friendships. Where two friends, 
however, are working or playing together, favourable attitudes 
towards their activity ensues. Such friendships are neither per- 
manent nor exclusive but change from one activity to another. 

When the dependency needs of the members of the reception 
class have found satisfaction in their teacher, and they have 
come to know each other and their physical environment, they 
are ready to follow their choices of activity. These choices are 
pursued at different levels of social contact, of which the most 
complex is the group of children who have come together 
because of their interest in a particular activity. 


A survey of a large reception class of 49 children, 25 girls and 24 boys, 
aged between 4 years 7 months and § years 2 months, showed that 
the size of play-groups for free choice activities ranged from larger 
groups of seven and eight children to pairs. There were four children 
isolated from the group. The size of the group reflected the nature of 
the activity. The homecorner attracted the largest number, eight chil- 
dren, four boys and four girls; large building blocks, seven boys only; 
and the dressing up box five, three boys and two girls; the shop five, 
two boys and three girls. Of the four groups of three, all were girls 
engaged in crayon drawing, painting, playing with a doll, its pram and 
its cot. Of the four pairs one girl and boy were doing jigsaw puzzles; 
two pairs of boys were using clay, and a pair of girls played with sand. 
Three children played alone, one in the number corner, one in the 
book corner and one in the music corner. There was one child who 
spent her time watching the others. (Figs. 1 and 2) 


This report reveals not only the levels of social organization 
among these children for specific activities but also marks the 
beginning of the recognition of sex differences because only boys 
chose building blocks and only girls chose doll play. A week 
later the children were observed during a period of choice of 
mainly creative and constructional materials. 
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Figure 2. Groups arising from freely-chosen activities: 1. reception 
class. 
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The size of the groups ranged from seven to two children. All except 
one group were mixed. The composition of none of these groups re- 
mained the same as that in free choice activities except for the boy 
and girl pair who used water. Two of the larger groups, one of six 
children engaged in the house corner and the other of six working 
in collage, were fully integrated. In some other large groups there 
were examples of smaller groups whose links formed subgroups within 
the main group. (Fig. 3) 


A comparison of the groups engaged in the two activities a 
week apart shows the impermanent nature of the groups and 
the opportunities for close contact with a variety of other 
children which arose from the wide range of activities offered 
to them. At the same time the existence together of a consider- 
able range of social skills within the age group was observed. 
While some children were absorbed in solitary activities others 
were showing early forms of leadership and cooperation. The 
following are some examples of the range of social play: 


Examples of solitary play 

Jeremy, 5 years, 5 months, was again to be found in the book corner 
when the other children chose to use creative materials. This was a 
retreat for him enabling him to withdraw from the group, for he would 
stay there for the full forty minutes, sometimes looking at a book and 
sometimes watching the other children. He continually looked at the 
same book and seemed to get as much enjoyment each time as he did 
when looking at it for the first time. 

Stephen, 4 years, 11 months, stayed completely absorbed in using 
clay, content to feel, squeeze and roll his clay without making any 
recognizable object. 

Paul, 4 years 10 months, went eagerly to the painting corner and, 
during his painting, was quite oblivious of the others around him. He 
painted a picture of a house. He then covered the whole sheet of 
paper with paint. This obliterated his picture and he continued ener- 
getically to apply paint until the paper was saturated. Paul said that 
he had painted his garden. 

Examples of parallel play 

Susan, 5 years 1 month, and Alison, exactly 5 years, chose the making 
of papier maché jars because each was anxious to use the materials 
provided. They had shown no interest in each other before this occasion. 
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Throughout the period they were fully absorbed in their activity and 
each only commented to the other on the progress of her own jar. 

Melody, 4 years, rr months, Judith, 4 years, 9 months, and David, 
5 years, 1 month, chose clay primarily because it was on the table 
at which they normally sat. As Melody decided to use clay, the others 
stayed too. Their activity consisted of tactile experience followed by 
Melody making a bird’s nest, Judith a snake and David a bridge. As 
they finished, each showed their completed work to the others, who 
did not attempt to copy it. 

Examples of cooperative play 

Martin, 5 years, 2 months, Robert, 4 years, 10 months, and Andrew, 
4 years, 11 months. Martin decided he wanted to use printing materials; 
Robert and Andrew followed him. They used leaves, potatoes and 
cotton reels to print one large sheet of sugar paper. Once they had 
begun, they worked independently and each boy became wholly 
absorbed. Robert finished first but waited until Martin and Andrew 
had finished before they went to play with the bricks at Martin’s 
suggestion. 

Alan, 5 years, 1 month, Gary, 5 years, 2 months, and James, 4 years, 
11 months, played with the larger bricks for about half an hour, 
spending the remaining ten minutes in putting them away. They 
worked as a team. Two boys handed the bricks to Alan who piled 
them on top of one another as high as he could reach. The three then 
upset the building so that the bricks crashed to the floor. Gary and 
James then picked them up while Alan began to rebuild the pile. They 
repeated this pattern without variation. 

Elizabeth, 4 years 11 months, Sheelagh, exactly 5 years, Pauline 4 
years, 10 months, and Carole, 4 years, 1 month. Elizabeth decided that 
their activities with the dressing up box would take the form of a 
queen, fairies and a witch. She chose the role of queen, told Sheelagh 
and Pauline to be fairies and Carole to be the witch. Carole objected 
and Elizabeth replied, ‘If you don’t then you can’t play with us.’ They 
played for about half an hour and emptied the box. Elizabeth directed 
the others to fold the clothes carefully and replace them. 


Common to all the activities of children of infant years is 
the opportunity that they provide for learning. The quality of 
the learning may be limited when a solitary child finds the mere 
repetition of already learned skills a comfort to him. Solitary 
play is more productive when it is marked by concentration and 
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Figure 3. Groups arising from freely-chosen activities: 11. reception 
class. 
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the consolidation of skills. This is essentially an individual 
activity. A growing awareness of other children in parallel play 
provides him with opportunities to modify his learning by 
taking advantage of their use of the materials in close proximity 
to himself. To see others engaged in a similar activity reinforces 
its desirability and associates with it the security that comes 
from others doing it. 

Although further cognitive development best occurrs in a 
group situation it does not follow that children within a group 
are necessarily engaged in productive learning. They may have 
come together primarily to satisfy their emotional needs, as in 
the following example: 


Heather, 5 years, 1 month, John, 4 years, 8 months and Melvin, 4 years, 
7 months, always played together. Heather and John sat next to one 
another and whenever possible Melvin joined them. John was an un- 
happy child and whenever he cried to go home Melvin cried too. 
When Heather was away both John and Melvin cried. They spent 
much of their time walking around the classroom hand in hand. 


Until such a group has satisfied the emotional needs of its 
members, which may take a long time, productive learning will 
be hindered among them. As children begin to show signs of 
cooperation and their groups develop a structure, so the oppor- 
tunities for learning for each individual are enriched. The group 
pursuing a common activity has a cohesive force which directs 
its members towards modifications of behaviour and new learn- 
ing to ensure the continuation of the activity. Cooperation 
leads to more specialized behaviour among individual children 
which contributes to greater success in the achievement of 
their pursuits. This reinforces known skills and introduces them 
to new ones. At the same time the more ambitious nature of 
the activities which are open to them through cooperation presents 
problems which demand a flow of suggestions and ways of testing 
them. 

Children with ideas which make the activity worthwhile are 
generally to be found among those more verbally advanced. 
This may predispose the others to regard them with approval, 
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and to listen to their suggestions. Others carry out the sugges- 
tions put forward in the group. These indicate the beginnings of 
an important effect of group activities upon the individual. Each 
child begins to learn the satisfactions of taking a range of 
different parts. Whatever the part may be it is likely to be 
determined for him by the interplay of a variety of forces. If his 
suggestions have been received seriously at home he will be 
predisposed to making them among his peers. Others from a 
more restricted home may well be less confident in offering 
ideas. The already differentiated levels of language development 
will also influence the confidence with which children approve 
and condemn each other’s actions and exercise persuasion on 
each other within the group. 
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Children’s interactions with each other extend the beginnings 
of role behaviour originating in the family. They are further 
extended when children enter school. Each infant and junior 
school embodies its purposes and values in the expectations which 
the teachers make of their pupils. Teachers’ responses of 
approval or disapproval consistently exercised according to the 
norms of the school provide a selective mechanism which rein- 
forces desirable behaviour. This takes place not only with 
individual pupils but also when all the children are organized 
in a class group in such activities as story, music and movement. 
Children at the age of five bring to the teacher of the reception 
class those attitudes to authority already formed at home. The 
fundamental task of the teacher of the reception class is to 
effect a transfer from that variety of attitudes to one of accept- 
ance of her authority. After they have settled in the reception 
class, which includes the process of identification with the 
teacher, children between the ages of five and seven years come 
to accept the situation of being at school. 

Most schools take further steps to strengthen the socialization 
of children. The structure provided by simple rules which make 
sense to them and a morning assembly imaginatively treated 
help to this end; above all the personality of the head and her 
capacity for wise leadership is probably the most important 
factor in influencing the particular ethos of a school. By the 
time the child is seven he has a much greater appreciation of 
what is expected of him than when he entered school. This 
susceptibility to the process of socialization continues in like 
manner for the next year or so. By nine years a child is aware 
of the values of school and able to identify himself with them. 
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Each child interprets the role of pupil in individual ways. He 
is not only a member of a class but he is also a member of 
a series of informal groups. At five and six years he tends to 
play dominant or submissive parts as he moves through the 
sequence of his play. Neither a child’s own interests nor the 
structure of the small loose groups in which he plays are yet 
sufficiently crystallized for it to be said that he has achieved 
role consistency. As he finds opportunities for experiment so he 
may tend to play one role or another more frequently. As he 
grows older he perceives differences in the behaviour of his peers. 
He extends his social perception, applies his intelligence to deal- 
ing with these varying forms of behaviour as they affect him 
and acquires suitable responses.t By the time he is nine years 
old he can discriminate between differing forms of complex 
social behaviour and play equally complex roles in relation to 
them.? 

Among the many roles that of leadership is one of the most 
intricate that a child can learn to play. The combination of a 
permissive home, verbal fluency, a desire to do well in school 
and an acceptance of the school’s norms to behave well will 
offer favourable indications of potential leadership. This role will 
be generalized from that of the informal group in which a child 
fulfils the expectations of his peers to the class as a whole in 
which he also fulfils the expectations of his teacher. As he learns 
the role of leadership it is assumed that he will be successful in 
all he does. Her teacher's report on a girl indicates the constella- 
tion of qualities of a successful pupil of this age: 


Nicola, 8 years, 1 month, was a lively, helpful, sensible girl whose 
company was frequently sought by other girls in the class. She had 
one special friend, Elizabeth, and the two of them talked about their 
doings in a serious way; they did not giggle together nor walk about 
with their arms around each other as did some of the younger girls. 
Nicola worked with concentration and with success in her school 
subjects. She took responsibility confidently; for example, she tidied 
the library books and offered to supervise the class in order to help 
the student teacher. If she was occasionally over-enthusiastic she was 
quick to heed a humorously turned remark of the teacher. 
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Children can identify the qualities they seek in their leaders: 


Neil, 8 years, ro months, writes about whom he would like for captain: 

‘I will choose Alan because he is honest and I go round with him. 
He keeps to the rules and if anybody does not keep to the rules he 
would throw him out of the team. He will try hard, he will teach the 
other boys good ways of playing.’ 


Other children who equally accept the values of the school 
may find themselves more consistently dominated by the more 
assertive children. They may still be over-dependent. Their homes 
may not offer them sufficient opportunity either for independent 
exploration or for enriching talk. They may not have sufficient 
ability to contribute quickly to the activities of the group. Other 
expectancies are made of these children who perform the role 
of follower; they learn to be loyal and reliable; they carry out 
group decisions cheerfully and effectively. It would seem that 
these children are likely to be found among the middle ranges 
of ability in a class group. 

Some of the most important factors affecting the role a child 

will play may come from the earlier influences of his home 
life.* The more fortunate children will come from homes with 
a high level of rational verbalization which reinforces the 
children’s exploration of their environment and provides a basis 
for understanding the rules of the family.* In the nursery school 
children from such families tend to be active, curious and 
capable of initiating activity. The leaders in children’s groups in 
the infant and later in the junior school often come from 
among these children. They are marked by a willingness to 
establish social relationships and a competence in maintaining 
them: 
Nigel, 8 years, 9 months, in the garden one February day invited a 
visitor to school to share in the nature activities. ‘Come and watch. 
This experiment is fun. When we put this model of the robin on the 
bird table in January, the other robins came and attacked it. You see 
it was on their territory. I wonder what is going to happen this time?’ 


Some homes lack clearly defined restrictions and sanctions; 
thus there is no consistency of response and therefore no 
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ordered world in which the child can live. Such conditions may 
arise as an outcome of the parents’ temperaments; it may be due 
to lack of intelligence, or sometimes to poverty and the pressures 
of a large family. Children from such families are likely to be 
friendly when they enter the nursery school but they are less 
likely to transfer this attitude to the situations which involve 
relations with their peers. They are less able to cope with the 
rudimentary demands of infant school groups and they may 
regress to an earlier stage of dependency : 


Michael, 7 years, 3 months, was the youngest of three, his older brother 
and sister being 13 and 15 respectively. His mother let him stay at home 
if he complained of vague aches and pains. He was much more indulged 
than his brother or sister. He slept in the parental bedroom until after 
he had started school. He described ‘chasing’ as his favourite game, 
playing it with his older brother and not with a child at school. 


Other homes are marked by parental domination and restric- 
tive practices that are not understood by the children. In these 
may be found a limitation of language, because it is used mainly 
to provide clues for behavioural responses.’ The conforming 
behaviour that authoritarian parents demand of their children 
is not generalized to peer group situations and these children 
find difficulty in accepting membership of a group: 


David, 9 years, 1 month, in an ‘A’ class, came from a ‘good’ home with 
ambitious parents. Every morning before leaving home his father 
practised with him his tables, spelling and the story for the day. The 
teacher found that David’s work lacked freshness and gradually fell 
behind the level of his contemporaries, though he was obviously put- 
ting out effort. He was not a member of any informal peer group in 
his class. 


Such children more frequently resist the social pressures of 
the group and tend to be unfriendly, aggressive or withdrawn. 

The relative success or failure of children to adjust to the 
social and academic claims of the school may well be an index 
of their preparation at home to accept the predominant values 
of the school. The contribution of different aspects of the home 
to children’s achievement has been explored more fully in the 
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research commissioned by the Plowden Committee. The vari- 
ables which go to make the influence of the home have been 
isolated into two major groups. The circumstances which include 
the physical amenities, the size of the family, its socio-economic 
status and the education of the parents are less important than 
the attitudes of the parents themselves towards education. These 
attitudes reveal themselves in three forms: in what the Com- 
mittee calls the literacy of home, its level of conversation and 
reading; the interest of the parents in the child’s progress in 
school; and their aspirations for their children. The Report con- 
cluded that variations in parental attitudes are more influential 
than those in home circumstances, including socio-economic 
level, and these in turn are more influential than differences 
between schools and teachers.® 

The Plowden Report demonstrated the importance of parental 
attitudes in children’s success in school. The variables which 
influence success are not necessarily determinants of roles that 
children will learn to adopt in their relationships with their 
peers. The school in providing a wide range of activities provides 
the circumstances that will bring the child into new and varied 
relationships with other children. A child can take different parts 
in the informal groups and in the class as a whole. In this way 
the school can attempt to counterbalance the disadvantages that 
children may suffer from as a result of the disparity in their 
homes. The teacher, in paying attention to all her children, 
especially those who are neither leaders nor aggressive, nor slow 
learners, can ensure that their social experience may be widened 
by playing a variety of parts within the class. 

Up to about the age of seven years, children demand that their 
teacher should satisfy their dependency needs. By the time they 
are two years older they have fully accepted their integration 
into the class to which they have been assigned. They now make 
more specific demands upon the teacher. They expect her to 
be efficient and fair; if she is so, they will welcome the norms 
of behaviour that she establishes. They will accept her guidance 
and instruction because they have in general developed the 
quality of social compliance which varies little with the intelli- 
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gence or sex of the children.’ Their behaviour is less frequently 
marked by aggressive and dominant outbursts. 


The children are now playing a positive part, not only in 
maintaining good pupil-teacher relationships but also in 
strengthening the identity of the class as a group. It has now 
become the centre of their social life. This is the setting within 
which they develop many varieties of informal social groupings. 
Between the ages of four and seven years the child’s social life 
undergoes a marked change. He moves from membership of the 
family to an expanding world in which he finds new relation- 
ships with his peers. He has begun the process of learning from 
those of his own age. The influence of peer groups increases 
as the child grows older and helps him to learn the ways of 
social adaptation. Peer groups are not formal organizations. They 
are characterized by greater psychological freedom than that 
which obtains in the family or the school where the authority 
and concern of the adult is always present. The child is free 
to choose his behaviour and find out whether it is acceptable 
or not. He learns through the peer group what is expected of 
him by his contemporaries and in his attempts to meet these 
expectations his behaviour is reinforced or modified. He can also 
test his achievements against others in a situation where he is 
not emotionally committed.® 


By the age of seven years in mixed classes, these peer groups 
already show a separation between boys and girls.? Different 
patterns of relationships begin to emerge. The boys group them- 
selves more clearly about one or two leaders or stars. The leaders 
themselves may, in a sociometric situation, choose one another, 
suggesting that where there is more than one leader there is not 
likely to be hostility between the groups. The girls tend to a 
much looser organization of subgroups, each containing three 
or four girls. Where a popular girl has established a star position 
there are likely to exist small self-contained groups outside the 
orbit of her attraction. Most stars, boys or girls, seem to have 
a fringe of dependents attached to them through chains of vary- 
ing length. Pairs within both sex groups occur consistently. In 
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both sexes isolated and neglected children stand outside the net- 
work of informal relationships occurring within the class 


(Fig. 4). 
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Figure 4. Informal social groupings in a class of boys and girls aged 
between 6 years, 7 months and 7 years, 8 months. 


Children of this age are learning the behaviour associated with 
their sex roles. The boys’ groups are marked by vigorous and 
competitive activity. Boys tend not to articulate their expression 
of feeling towards each other. The culture of the girls’ groups 
allows much more demonstration of affection between friends. 
These differing cultural patterns of affectional, verbal and 
physical behaviour tend to reinforce the separation of boys’ and 
girls’ groups and activities. 

There begin also to appear certain links between the informal 
groups in the classroom and features of the environment outside 
the classroom. Where the catchment area is large or covers a 
wider range of homes, the composition of children’s groups will 
be affected by the nature of the area. Children may bring into 
school the relationships which arise because their friends are 
close neighbours. Such neighbourhoods will, in a large area, vary 
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in socio-economic status and there may well be the beginnings 
of social differentiation within the classroom. Where the class 
as a whole comprises a wide social range, or where a class is 
marked by extremes of the range, it has been noticed there is 
a tendency for children of the lower working-class groups to 
be underchosen and for some of the groups to consist of children 
of similar socio-economic status.?° 

Within these groups each individual child contributes what 
he can, finds his own needs met, and discovers challenges which 
demand new responses from him. The expectations of other 
adults and children now shape his conception of himself, which 
begins to acquire some consistency. He grows aware of the roles 
through which he can satisfy his awakening self-awareness. His 
teacher is constantly responding to his behaviour and, through 
her reactions, she conveys to him a picture of one who con- 
forms or rebels, who is bright or slow, who is painstaking or 
slapdash, who is reliable or not. These reactions form the 
element of his conception of his role in the classroom. It is 
reinforced by the attitudes of his peers. Within the informal 
groups his characteristics begin to mark him out for a certain 
regularity in the roles he plays. The overchosen and the under- 
chosen are both subject to the other children’s tendency to 
generalize the qualities they possess or they lack. The successful 
child is expected to achieve well in whatever he does and, be- 
cause of this expectation, he continues to succeed. The opposite 
is equally true of the unsuccessful. These roles are not com- 
pletely crystallized at the age of nine but indications of their 
appearance are clear. The role of the humorist, for example, is 
demanded of the boy who has said something funny. 

Two processes mark this development. The first is that chil- 
dren’s dependency objects which have been widened from the 
home to the teacher in the infant school are now further ex- 
tended to include their peers. This normal development may 
occasionally involve conflicts between the claims of the depen- 
dency objects. Children may easily regress from their newly- 
won freedom to choose their dependency objects among their 
peers, to an earlier stage of dependency. The child on the fringe of 
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a group may revert to demanding the attention of his teacher 
or domineering over younger children. The second process is an 
advance in the child’s own social perception. The constant 
interplay of stimulus and response between the members of his 
group begin to fall into patterns of cues for his own behaviour. 
As he becomes aware of what is expected from him, so he estab- 
lishes a mental set towards the cues which signal these expecta- 
tions. His perception of himself and of others begin to fall in 
line with the roles that he is beginning to adopt. In addition 
to the ascribed familiae and sex roles he is now achieving roles 
through the interplay of himself and his peers. How other people 
see him becomes the grounds of what he comes to see himself 
to be. His social perception is employed in making judgments 
not only about other people but about himself : 


Fiona, 8 years, 3 months, showed three different levels of role identi- 
fication with her father, with her peers and with older children. 
(a) Her interest in horses led her to take part in gymkhanas and 
occasionally to win prizes. She identified herself with her interest in 
animals, she wrote a story about a pony, and helped her father to 
feed the livestock on the farm. (b) She was a keen collector of wild 
flowers and turned to the more knowledgeable of her peers to help 
her in identifying them. (c) She worked with a group of eleven year old 
girls at school who were making a puppet theatre. ‘My job is to pass 
the hammer.’ 


The acquiring of the elements of self-knowledge is not an in- 
tellectual process, but a social and emotional one. As a child 
progresses through the primary school, he comes to know 
something of his own powers, for his social experience enables 
him to assess them against the experience of other people. Out 
of this grows the identification of roles and through an awareness 
of the differing qualities of others, he comes to appreciate his 
own. Cooperative activities demand specialization of function 
and employ the diversity of children’s strengths for the pursuit 
of the common experience of the group. As the child begins 
to learn what he can do, so he consolidates his self-knowledge 
and builds his self-esteem. Success in problem solving and the 
approval of himself and others resulting from this success are 
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important sources of satisfaction and security. They lead him 
also to expect that his efforts in the future will be successful. 
At the same time he gradually finds out what he cannot do. He 
can live with this knowledge because he also has a contribution 
to make that no one else can do for him. 

Some children discover early that success is accompanied by 
the acceptance of their parents and teachers, and they begin to 
strive to match the expectations of home and school. Such a 
child is in a position to lay the foundations of what Talcott 
Parsons refers to as the good pupil role.’ This is most likely to 
happen when the child finds that the rational and permissive 
attitudes of his parents, or their aspirations for him, are par- 
alleled by those of his teacher; he is then set on the road to 
success in school. The attitudes of teachers, however, can range 
almost as widely as those of the homes from which their pupils 
come. An authoritarian teacher, for example, may well fail to 
provide the reinforcing conditions which a child may require in 
order to achieve the good pupil role. The teacher reinforces through 
her words the role-behaviour of her pupils; her comments may 
help to make the children aware of their own roles as good pupils 
if she reinforces their ‘good’ acts, and they accept the teacher's 
authority if they are intelligent because they can grasp some- 
thing of the reasons which justify the teacher’s behaviour. The 
pupil’s role is the result of the interaction between the values 
of the teacher and the values of the child’s home; where these 
conflict, the good pupil role becomes more difficult to achieve. 

In a variety of ways the child will begin to regard the teacher 
as a behavioural model. His notion of morality applied to his 
behaviour is, however, still primitive. He has passed the stage 
in which an act seems to him good or bad only according to 
its reinforcement. Now that these acts have verbal labels attached 
to them, he can transfer the reinforcement to further occur- 
rences of the action. He continues to assess acts, present or 
future, in terms of the punishments that will accrue. Both labels 
and punishments for acts are given by parents and teachers and 
if the child accepts their authority he can also accept the 
heteronomous nature of his own morality.12 The nature of chil- 
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dren’s moral responses was revealed in an experimental situation: 


Twelve seven-year-old children were presented with a picture showing 
two children of their own age on a seat in a park eating chocolates. 
They were told that a third child snatched the chocolates from them 
and threw them into the pond. They were then asked for their responses 
to this situation. 

All the children were aware of the antisocial nature of the act, 
The less able of them were concerned with the need for retributive 
punishment, ‘I’d punch him.’ Most of them, however, showed a ten- 
dency to avoid the conflict, ‘I'd have caught the chocolates before they 
fell into the pond.’ ‘They shouldn't have let him come into the park.’ 
The more able children referred the problem to authority in the form 
of mother, father, aunt or the park-keeper. 


For many children the good pupil role is difficult to attain. 
A number of the reasons for their inadequacy stem from 
anxiety. Three elements in the child’s world of school with 
which he has to come to terms are his teacher, his peers and 
the learning situation. Some children may bring to any of these 
experiences a general feeling of anxiety. Such generalized states 
are normally the result of damaging experiences, often in the 
home. Of these the most important is the deprivation of affec- 
tional ties, occasioned in extreme cases by separation from the 
mother. Deprivation may be severe in the case of children with- 
out parents who have been received into child care at an early 
age, or mild, which may take the form, for example, of either 
child or parent going into hospital for only a few days. Temp- 
orary separation is not only anxiety-producirg, but depresses a 
child’s achievement in such complex language skills as com- 
prehension in reading. If a child is in an anxious state the further 
stresses of learning in school will themselves intensify his 
anxiety.: 

A further cause of anxiety may be found in the high expecta- 
tions that some parents make of their children in the new 
situation at school. These are highlighted when the child is first 
brought by the school to reading. The parental expectancies are 
now focused upon one function of the school. It exists in their 
view primarily to teach their children quickly to read well. Such 
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parents may show their anxiety in a number of ways: by visit- 
ing the school frequently; by making comparisons between the 
progress of their own and other children; by attempting to rein- 
force the work of the school by buying the school reading 
schemes in order to encourage the children to work at home. 
They know the relative success of schools in the neighbourhood 
and they know the way in which the educational system works. 
They have been known to desire promotions and transfers 
for their child regardless of the teacher’s knowledge of whether 
he is ready for them or not. 

Seriously anxious children, whatever the cause of their anxiety 
may be, the frustrated dependency needs of the deprived, or the 
oyver-controlled impulses associated with high expectations, are 
more concerned with taking steps to reduce the feelings of 
anxiety than with the objective situations, social and cognitive, 
presented by their environment. Moderate levels of anxiety may 
be contained within the social situation of the child, and indeed 
contribute to heightened skill and the achievement of higher 
levels of success in school. Considerable anxiety, however, leads 
a child to be cautious or unduly active in his behaviour, and 
he may be much given to fantasy. It has been found that such 
anxiety in a child leads him to adopt a self-deprecatory attitude. 
This will extend to every aspect of his personality and include 
his own picture of his physical abilities. An anxious child may 
fail to make adequate social relationships with his peers. His 
behaviour may be overtly aggressive or disruptive, or he may 
withdraw himself from contact with others. The defences chil- 
dren make against the expression of their aggressive impulses, 
especially if these defences result from overstrict socialization, 
or external reinforcements like religion, may themselves be 
causes of anxiety. The underlying conflict tends to be more 
marked among boys than girls. Anxiety helps learning when the 
work is mechanical but it interferes with learning of a more 
complex kind, such as that involving and dealing with problems 
of reading and writing. In the same way gross anxiety inhibits 
children’s effective performance in speech, language and the 
power to think conceptually and to verbalize. 
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All children of this age have some experience of states of 
anxiety. They can find the opportunity for anxiety reducing 
situations among the informal groups to which they belong. This 
is possible because every child of this age has open to him the 
likelihood of taking part in groups of different age and social 
complexity. It has already been indicated that deprivation, one 
of the causes of anxiety, seems to have less effect upon the 
social development of children than upon their intellectual 
development, particularly in language.*® 


Dennis, 8 years, 4 months, had been taken into care at the age of 6, 
since which time his parents and family had not communicated with 
him. In due course he seemed to settle fairly well to his new primary 
school; he accepted and was accepted by his contemporaries. He be- 
came a member of a remedial class for although he showed a certain 
lively response to mathematics, he had difficulty with reading, achieving 
in this at the level of a six-year-old. Similar difficulty was shown with 
writing. 

In the normal school organization the child whose anxiety 
reveals itself in intellectual deficiencies cannot regress to simpler, 
anxiety-reducing forms of learning and at the same time main- 
tain the progress which is expected of him. Anxiety is usually 
revealed in school through its negative effects on intellectual 
performance. It also spreads from one field of activity to 
another, and a state of increasing anxiety affects the child's 
attitude to himself. It creates apprehension and weakens his 


confidence in his own powers. 
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reading and writing and, in some cases, mathematical skills. At 
this age the children’s need for extended experience blurs the 
edges between one set of interests and another. Creative activi- 
ties are concerned with the child’s exploration of his world in 
terms of feeling, pattern and colour. Through these he in- 
creases the sensitivity of his responses. He paints, crayons, prints 
and uses collage. The use of constructive materials may be 
employed in two ways: for their own sake, like clay; or as con- 
tributing to the realization of an idea, like junk. He experiments 
with rhythm and melody through his voice and with simple 
instruments. Language activities are concerned with speech, act- 
ing, listening to stories, reading and writing. As their own mastery 
of language increases so by nine years of age children show a 
greater interest in activities to which language is central. At the 
same time the contribution of radio and television to their 
language development becomes important. Most children are 
interested in playing simple table games by the age of nine 
years. These, like card games or draughts, involve rule-following 
in a social situation. Such games provide a structure for chil- 
dren’s relationships with each other and indicate an increasing 
awareness of the moral implications of these relationships. 

It is important to remember that any particular activity may 
interrelate interests across the suggested categories. Language is 
involved not only in discovery pursuits but, since it is a regulator 
of both perception and behaviour, it plays its part in organizing 
every form of activity. The increase in the importance of 
language pursuits reflects in part the weight given to these activi- 
ties in the home, such as the amount of discussion about daily 
events that take place, the level of literacy required for the 
father’s occupation and in particular the mother’s concern with 
the child's mastery of reading. 

The consideration of the interests of children in general terms 
conceals the sex cleavage in their social life that appears in the 
years between seven and nine. This cleavage not only implies 
that boys and girls are expected to adopt different roles in society 
but also that these roles will involve them in different interests. 
The generalization that boys are becoming interested in things 
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and girls are becoming interested in people is well known. The 
cultural determinants of these differing interests lie in our 
society's conception of the small girl preparing to be the mother 
of a family, bringing up her own children in her turn, and of 
the small boy preparing to go out into the world to do a man’s 
job. These pressures make it difficult for boys who show a 
preference for sewing and puppet dolls, or girls for football and 
carpentry to continue their interests without interference from 
both adults and their peers. 


That the different social settings of home and school act to reinforce the 
strength of the growing interests of young junior school children may 
be illustrated from observations made in a mixed class of 24 eight- to 
nine-year-old children. They were drawn from a wide range of socio- 
economic backgrounds and levels of ability. All but two of these 
children were interested in drawing, painting, papier maché work 
and collage; a third of them continued these interests at home. A third 
of the children were interested in physical activities in school, such as 
country dancing and games. Their out of school physical activities 
ranged considerably according to the opportunities their homes were 
able to provide for them. Bicycle riding was popular with both boys 
and girls; girls rode horses and a considerable number of boys took 
pleasure in football and cricket. Watching television was expectedly 
popular; the boys specified a preference for westerns, an indication 
of their interests in dramatic action. Some girls engaged in such fantasy 
play as schools or being witches. An examination of these same chil- 
dren's dislikes in school showed that one third of the class held an 
unfavourable attitude to ‘arithmetic’ in terms of ‘tests’, ‘tables’, ‘sums’ 
and cuisenaire apparatus. These children have reached a point at which 
they have to accept their success and failure in the subject. Their 
attitude is reinforced as they measure themselves against the per- 
formance of other children in the class. Some of the girls disliked ‘doing 
jobs’, for example housework, drying dishes, making their own beds 
and running errands. Already their future life as home makers has 
impinged upon the life of the girls. Some, though fewer, boys were 
expected to help in the home. It appeared that 


these boys and girls 
were not yet ready even for the responsibilities of personal care; some 
of them objected to bathing and brushing their hair or looking after 


their own property, like cleaning a bicycle. The social responses of 
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these children were not developed sufficiently for them to accept the 
demands that their parents made of them. 


The range and persistence of a child’s interests indicate more 
about his social and emotional needs than his intellectual abili- 
ties. The initiation of an interest does not indicate the success 
with which he might follow it, but interests provide the oppor- 
tunity necessary for the voluntary acceptance of effort and 
perseverance that enable him to discover the conditions of 
success. His effort reinforces the strength of his interest and 
through it he teaches himself how to learn.* His level of achieve- 
ment is also determined by his level of intellectual development. 
As he becomes more able to perform more difficult operations, 
so the range of an interest will increase in scope and complexity. 
It is during the period from five to nine years of age that the first 
opportunities occur for children to explore a range of interests 
which may develop later into social, scientific or theoretical 
pursuits. 


Intellectual development 


Between the years of five and nine a crucial change occurs in 
the mental development of the child. When the child enters the 
infant school he is already capable of symbolizing in language 
his relatively simple generalizations of experience. These general- 
izations are based upon the direct acceptance of what he 
perceives. In his attempts to manipulate reality he engages in 
a series of trial and error activities. Although he can represent 
the external world through verbal symbols he cannot order a 
series of relationships between the symbols that correspond to 
the relationships between the real things. His language makes 
no clear separation between his own motives and feelings and 
the objects of the real world. The ball rolling away from him 
down the slope does so because it is naughty. This is the period 
when the knowledge of his own feelings, and indeed, the work- 
ings of his fantasy, provides a coherent and adequate explana 
tion for the occurences of the world outside him. He interprets 


the phenomena of reality intuitively. 
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Some children, in fact, may have already made the great step 
forward in understanding which follows the intuitive stage. 
Such a child is now capable of taking the information provided 
by his experiences of the real world and internalizing them in 
his mind. There he can organize them, manipulate them and 
use them in solving his problems. The means by which he does 
this consist of operations: these are certain types of action 
which he carries out directly through manipulating the objects 
before him or the symbols that represent the things and their 
relations in his mind. Different operations in the same problem 
situation are shown in this example: 


A group of seven-year-old children were asked how much was contained 
in nine piles of pennies arranged in a series of piles from one to nine. 
The piles were counted out and placed in front of them. The less able 
children picked up each penny in each pile in turn and counted them. 
The more able children did the same but rearranged the pennies in 
piles of twelve as they went along and counted those that were over. 
They were also more successful in finding the correct answer. 


One of these operations has already been fairly well estab- 
lished during the pre-school period, that of conservation or the 
appreciation of the continuing identity of objects and qualities 
regardless of varying perceptual and temporal experiences of 
them. The developing operations include serjation, the ordering 
of things in their sizes; classification, the ordering of things 
according to their common characteristics; and reversibility, re- 
tracing the steps of an operation back to its starting point. These 
operations enable the child to establish the objects in his world 
in relationship to each other. The explanation of events can 
now be given in terms of concrete reality and no longer in terms 
of the child’s own wishes and feelings. These operations lay 
the foundations for an understanding of physical change.: 

The transition from the intuitive to the concrete operational 
stage will be earlier or later according to the abilities and readi- 
ness of individual children. For some enter the infant school 
able to undertake operations which others, at the time they 
leave the infant school, are not ready for. The transition period 
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may be short. On the other hand a long period may be occupied 
by a stage in which the child alternately moves towards the new 
operations and regresses to the intuitive stage before achieving 
the mastery of concrete operations. This is not to suggest that 
it becomes the dominant mode of thinking. 

The identification of the intuitive and concrete operational 
stages in children’s thinking is made possible by observing the 
speech responses of children when they are presented with situa- 
tions designed to reveal the mental processes they employ in 
tackling them. The language of children following the pre-school 
years is, however, not only a reflection of their thinking; it is 
a positive agent in influencing their thinking and modifying 
their behaviour. They are now able to use words which em- 
body the essential features of the objects and the world itself 
becomes the means of distinguishing one class of objects from 
other classes. It is now a signal to direct their perception to the 


characteristics of classification.* 


Nicholas, aged 5 years, 6 months, was wearing a plastic helmet and 
breastplate in imitation of fourteenth century armour. ‘My helmet has 
a vizor like the Black Prince's who fought at Crecy. Here is a picture 
of the Black Prince in armour, but his helmet has a plume. Will you 


make me a plume?’ 


The word ‘helmet’ was the symbol for a concept which in- 
cluded a characteristic which his object did not possess. 

In the child’s experience of language he will meet and employ 
words involving second order concepts, which are those 
applying to increasingly broader groups of objects. When he 
is introduced to the word ‘mineral’, for example, he is meet- 
ing the label for a second order concept which embraces the 
already known first order concepts, ‘chalk’ and ‘coal’. At this 
stage of language development the wide vocabularies which 
some children acquire will contain many words with hazy mean- 
ings. There are some children living in the Fens who have first 
met the words ‘mountain’ or ‘liner’ through secondary sources, 
pictures, reading or conversation. Such words need the reinforce- 
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ment of later first hand experience before they acquire viable 
meanings. DE 

Conceptual thought involves not only the acquisition of full 
or rich concepts but also the establishment of relationships 
between them. As the child gains experience in the use of 
the language he begins to discriminate those features of the language 
which express these relationships. He identifies first the order of 
words and then the use of such signs as word endings, adverbial 
conjunctions or relative pronouns. There is evidence that the devel- 
opment of language among children has accelerated during the 
last twenty years and children achieve their critical point of mastery 
earlier.’ The suggestion that television with its combination of 
visual and auditory stimuli may be responsible for this acceleration, 
would seem to be an oversimplified explanation in a complex 
situation marked by many changing variables. The child who is 
well equipped with language is the more able to collaborate with 
others in action, to conduct a conversation involving abstractions 
and even to engage in arguments which involve giving reasons for 
differing points of view. 

The years between eight and nine are of crucial importance 
in the language development of the human being. By this time 
the able child from a supporting home will have mastered all 
the structures of his native language. He can show a capacity 
for varied relational thinking in the use of complex sentences. 
He possesses a range of vocabulary derived from his experiences, 
his language models and his reading. He is fluent and uses his 
speech confidently in social situations. His language is rational 
and objective and he can use most of the important conventions 
determined by the society of which he is a member: 


Jeremy, 9 years, 


4 months, was attempting a definition of ‘science’. 
‘I think science i 


s possibly everything except religion and opinion,’ 
On the other hand a child of similar ability from an in- 
adequate home who is less likely to have achieved well in 
school, may find communication more difficult. He is likely to 
exploit less advantageously the Possible ways of sentence struc- 
ture. Since his experience is more limited, his models less articu- 
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late, and his world one in which gesture and action are more 
frequently used for communication than words, his vocabulary 
is less well developed and he is likely to respond less adequately 
to objective and rational statements; he needs the help of the 
teacher to interpret his actions: 


Christopher, 8 years, 1 month, was describing how he had arranged 
coloured paper shapes in a pattern. ‘I just started putting those in there, 
then I done the same that side, then I started doing the same in the 


other place, then that one.’ 
Teacher: ‘So each time you found the shape in one colour you put 


the shape in the other colour to match it.’ 
Christopher: ‘Yes.’ 


Reading 
The child who has mastered the use of language will also have 
learned to read. The act of reading is the culmination of a series 
of developments in perceptual, emotional and social learning 
fostered or hindered by the influences of his family, his socio- 
metric status and his school. The gradual acquisition of language 
has reinforced his ability to discriminate between perceptual 
stimuli. His capacity to differentiate between the varying re- 
sponses appropriate to varying cues is sharpened and refined 
when he can attach verbal labels to the cues and to the responses. 
This capacity can be developed when children are given, for 
ifferent colours or shapes that they are 


example, the names of d ! 
having to discriminate. It has been found that the difference 


between ‘left’ and ‘right’, not normally discriminated before 
the age of seven can be learnt at an earlier age before children 
are faced with reading and need to employ left to right eye 
movements.® It is in an early development of discrimination that 
children find themselves equipped to deal with the many per- 
ceptual problems in reading, such as the differences between ‘b’ 


and ‘d’, and ‘p’ and ‘g’. $ P 
The development of discrimination and all its dependent 
t only contributory to success in read- 


mental processes are no 
ing but are themselves, like reading, an outcome of the nurtur- 
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ance the child has received. He will already have discovered 
that words and letters begin to play an important part: in his 
everyday life. It then becomes a matter of moment to him that 
he should begin to understand what part these symbols play. 
A confidence in speech reflects a confident curiosity which ex- 
tends to his picture books and story books. He has already 
enjoyed the experience of following stories read and told to 
him. There is no infallible guide to the appearance of the desire 
to read; it can only be inferred from his questions and 
conversation.’ 

The causes of his confidence are to be found primarily in the 
social relationships that he has already experienced. His success 
in what he has attempted has taken place with the support 
of his parents and other members of the family. They have 
encouraged each step forward. Once he has adjusted happily to 
school in the reception class and established a secure relation- 
ship with his teacher, he is prepared to accept her authority 
and learn what is expected of him. At the same time his develop- 
ing confidence in cooperative group activities and his pleasure 
in being socially acceptable give him a sense of belonging in 
the total situation in which he can learn to read. 

The onset of this critical moment may be delayed for a 
number of reasons. Some may be found in the individual child; 
the child with perceptual handicaps; the slow learner who needs 
much reinforcement; the child who is emotionally dependent, 
over-anxious or aggressive. Others may be derived from social 
and cultural influences; a child’s language and mental processes 
may be poorly developed at home and in the street. The informal 
groups of children within the class may result in a child being 
isolated, and thereby having less opportunity for finding the 
contributions that he can make to the activities of a school. 
His achievements at school may not interest his parents. Other 
parents may misunderstand what the school is trying to do, 
and their compulsive demands for si 
set up a conflict within the child. Su 
in the following example: 
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Jean, 5 years, 1 month, was brought to school on her first day by her 
mother, a somewhat serious graduate. She said in the presence of her 
daughter, ‘Jean is such a big girl. She will soon be able to read now she 
has come to school and start on all the books there are in the world.’ 


The existence of so many variables in reading readiness means 
that children at the age of seven will be at different stages in 
their reading. About a quarter of them will have very little or 
no skill in reading, a half of them will read fluently and the 
remainder will need further teaching to acquire fluency.§ The age 
of transition from the infant school to the junior school at 
seven, accompanied for some children by anxiety about separa- 
tion from their infant school, implies that the teacher of younger 
juniors needs to be as much concerned with teaching her children 
to read as are infant teachers.® Some of these children will have 
passed and others will not yet have reached the critical point 
which occurs at a reading age of between eight and nine years. 
Before this point children’s reading is based upon the recognition 
of vocabulary which has already been a part of their language 
experience. At this point they move into reading less familiar 
words for which they need some skill in their analysis and 
synthesis in order to be able to help themselves. This critical 
point presents little difficulty for able children, but in the pro- 
gress of slow readers it may be marked by a period during which 
little or no progress can be seen.™ These findings, together with 
those about the level of language development usually attained 
at eight years, indicate that it is a period of marked importance 
in language development, particularly in reading. Once a child 
has passed through this critical period he will not lose his 
language skills and their consolidation and development to full 
mastery is assured. 


Brian, 8 years, 3 months, learnt to read on mixed methods. After having 
made some steady progress in reading he began to fall in his achieve- 
ment. A visiting remedial teacher prescribed and carried out a pro- 
gramme of phonic analysis and synthesis within a context of positive 
motivation until his reading loss had been made good. Brian was re- 
established as a good reader among his classmates and continued in 


his improvement. 
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That proportion of the children who are reading with fluency 
have already experienced the success and reinforcement of their 
achievement. Their progress has strengthened them in the good 
pupil role, for not only do they attract the approval of the 
teacher and the parents, but they also strengthen their status 
among their peers. At the same time they are discovering for 
themselves the enjoyment that may be obtained from reading. 
Young fluent readers may from time to time enjoy the repetition 
of successful reading below the level they have in fact reached. 
They will read primers they have already mastered. In their 
choice of books for enjoyment also they are often to be found 
reading books of a level below that of their reading achievement 
in school. They are strengthening their confidence, and reinforc- 
ing their favourable attitudes towards reading. 

As their wider interests are means by which they absorb 
impressions and experiences before their interests grow more 
selective, so their reading consists similarly of the absorption 
of experiences. Their reading will expand over a widely ranging 
field; it will not in general be concentrated on sustained interests. 
At this stage there are certain lines of common interest. The 
more able of the infant school children like reading about 
animals and moving objects such as trains and engines which 
provide material more easily grasped by their animistic approach 
to understanding the world. They are interested in movement 
analogous to their experience of themselves as moving beings 
and they can project their feeling into these objects. This is the 
appeal of Peter Rabbit in his little blue trousers, the Little Red 
Engine, Mike Mulligan and his Steam Shovel. The increasing 
popularity of Alison Uttley’s ‘Grey Rabbit’ series, from the age 
of about seven years, parallels a growing awareness of the nature 
of cooperative activities between themselves and their peers. 
Children in the earlier years of the junior school extend their 
choice of reading to include more realistic stories. They find 
great satisfaction in myths, legends, folk tales and fairy stories. 
Magic serves two purposes in their lives. It first gives expression 
to desires the child may feel, in a world of simple morality where 
good triumphs over bad. The natural laws which govern the 
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world can be manipulated through the child’s identification with 
the story. Children’s heroes are more than lifelike and they enjoy 
and understand stories about great leaders and saints. They do 
not possess either the religious concepts or the framework which 
gives meaning to the adult’s interpretation of these stories, but 
the stories have meaning for them in terms of their own psycho- 
logical needs." Stories about historical figures satisfy these same 
needs, for again the child has an inadequate conceptual frame- 
work of time and causality into which to set them. His literal 
minded acceptance of the details of the story is the reflection 
of the limitation of his own experience and mental development. 
The second purpose of magic is to test the child’s present grasp 
of experience of the real world through engaging in fantasy 
activities. For this reason a child will still enjoy nonsense verse 
as a way of exploring the boundaries of fact and fantasy. Never- 
theless, as his interest moves away from books with an animistic 
treatment of such subjects as animals and machines towards books 
which convey information about them, so he increasingly uses 
those operations which help him to understand the real world. 

The importance of the widespread reading of comics is that 
they reflect the same developmental interests shown by chil- 
dren’s choices in reading books. They satisfy children’s needs 
for reading at a lower level than their ability would warrant; 
the material allows for identification in the basic comic or 
heroic experiences of a naive morality. It gives the opportunity 
to set aside the natural or social laws and reverse the customary 
order of things. Comics have the merit of repeating simple situa- 
tions in simple language. The pictures are essential to the 
children’s interest in the comic. They act as cues to trigger off 
an expected pattern of events. 

The part played by pictures in arousing children’s interest in 
reading and helping them to select what they want to read 
cannot be overrated at this stage. Young children choose their 
books on the basis of the illustrations in them. They prefer 
them coloured and clear. Pictures stimulate conversation be- 
tween children and provide an incentive for reading the book. 
Children will look at books of flowers and birds, questioning 
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and commenting, but not reading for information. They are 
experimenting in all sorts of ways with the extension of experi- 
ence provided by books, but reading has not yet become one 
of their dominant interests. They still need both the encourage- 
ment that comes from hearing stories read to them and the 


confidence that comes from their own practice in the skills of 
reading. 


Creative achievement 


The element of fantasy which is incorporated in the play of 
the pre-school child is essentially an experience for the individual 
child himself. Even in cooperative play the value of the shared 
situation, as in family play, lies in the opportunity it provides 
for each child to develop his particular fantasy roles. He slips 
naturally from observation of the real world to animistic inter- 
pretation of it; nor can these two mental processes be rigidly 
demarcated in his thought. To the adult who can clearly dis- 
tinguish between fantasy and reality, and its expression in 
artistic creation or scientific investigation, this movement of the 
child’s thought may appear either paradoxical or confused. For 
the child himself it possesses its own coherence, which can be 
seen in his attempts to express his view of the world through 
the products of his own creative activity. These products are the 
result of strong feeling; of a wide range of perceptual experi- 
ences, the result of well-developed powers of discrimination; and 
of the process of assimilating them to a pre-existing frame 
of experience and imagery which is often unconscious. 
the desire and the means to express the reorganizati 


experience are present a child produces a creative wor 
content of his creative work is symbolic, 


colours are organized in a pattern which 
ception of his world? When he first comes 
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what it means to him. As soon as he b 
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an element of communication enters into the product of his 
imagination. He begins to want to share his picture of the 
world with others and under this new pressure his symbols move 
from carrying a merely private to a public meaning. He gradu- 
ally detaches himself from his product as its content and form 
become the subject of comment and observation by other people. 
He has added to experimentation with his media an under- 
standing of how they can be manipulated to convey his 
feelings and ideas to others. 

The creative art involves its own characteristic mental pro- 
cesses. It demands the fluency of free flowing associations to 
provide a wide range of material as points of departure for the 
children’s operations. Children range in their fluency from a 
smooth and easy flow to an almost complete inhibition of 
images and ideas. It also demands flexibility, the awareness of 
different ways of organizing experience to reach a goal. To be 
flexible gives freedom from the restrictions of conventional 
approaches. When fluency and flexibility are present they pro- 
vide the bases for the third characteristic of creativity, origin- 
ality.18 This is the combination of elements from what is already 
known and experienced into a new and unexpected result. This 
unique synthesis of the child’s feeling, experience, and skill is 
the child’s individual solution to the problem which he has posed 
himself. 

The achievement of children in creative work tends to under- 
go certain general changes between the ages of five and nine 
years. The content of work of the younger children in painting 
or writing tends to employ simple symbols organized in primitive 
patterns. As they grow older and their fund of experience 
accumulates, their symbols become more articulated, with a 
more elaborate and differentiated content. They move only hesit- 
antly towards greater objectivity. Younger children are still 
identified with people they write about, and they are not aware 
of any need to describe them. The feelings of the characters are 
still the feelings of the writer, but the more able and older 
children whose creative work has been encouraged begin to 
show some appreciation of other people’s identity. At the same 
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time cumulative experience not only of the world but also of the 
creative media themselves leads the child to develop an indi- 
vidual ‘and personal way of approaching creative problems. The 
satisfaction he obtains from their solution is one of the most 
important ways he can have of experiencing success. Since both 
problem and solution are personal to him creative activity 
strengthens the individuality of his personal growth. 

Four examples of children’s writing may be taken to illustrate 
different and developing ways of responding to experience. 


Jasmin, 6 years: 
I am Jasmin. 
I am 6 years old. 
I live in a house. 
I have one brother, no sisters. 
I have a dog. 


The next two examples were stimulated by introducing 


children to three nonsense words: ‘guggulate’, ‘croracious’ and 
‘ , 
smeel’. 


Sheila, 7 years: 
The three rabbits 


Once there lived three rabbits one was a smeel father rabbit, one 
Was croracious and one was an ordinary baby rabbit. They lived in a 
deep hole in the ground. They only went out at night time. 

Mark, 7 years: 
The Guggulate Man 


Help I was being taken away by a 
‘ I Suggulate man. A guggulate man 
is a giant he tramples over houses without noing it. He ae it smeel. 
I thought that I mite be eaten up in an hour or to. Soon I caught site of 
the guggulate castle all though it looked like a prison to me. Suddenly 


I heard the guggulate man open the door and i 
wife and lots of dead people. BE SEL ia Sata 


Terry, 8 years: 


I am a donkey plodding along. 
I've the light of the world 

On my old grey back. 

Not a pull on the mane 
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Does this man give me. 

But he sits very still 

And holds the rein. 

I am walking on the people's cloaks. 
They are laying them before me. 


The work of Jasmin and Sheila is the crystallization of experi- 
ence into simple verbal statements. Sheila’s use of the word 
‘croracious’ is simply as a substitute for an adjective. Mark’s 
writing is infused with the excitement of his imagination and 
leads him into more complex sentence structure and conveys 
feelings rather than information. Terry has chosen to describe 
the entry into Jerusalem from the standpoint point of the donkey 
which carried Jesus. He has reached the point at which his 
response has selected and transformed his experiences through 
the exercise of high verbal abilities. 


Discovery learning 


It may seem an artificial distinction to separate certain of the 
child’s activities and give them the name ‘discovery activities’, 
when in fact all that he does in physical exploration, in his read- 
ing, and in his creative work is directed towards a greater under- 
standing of the world and himself in it. To satisfy his aims he 
moves from field to field of activity; at one moment he is 
concerned with the objective qualities of experience, and at 
another transforming them into material for his imaginative 
life. Nevertheless certain of his activities will lead him towards 
an understanding of the nature and relationships which exist 
in the material objects of his environment, and for this reason 
these activities may be singled out for consideration.” 

Central to the understanding of objective relationships in the 
external world is the child’s slow growth towards mathematical 
concepts and relationships. By the time he enters school, he has 
already acquired a fund of experience which increases with his 
ability to manipulate the things around him. He has become 
aware of space through his own movements; he has discovered 
the qualities of different shapes and that some fit together; he 
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has learnt the meaning of container; he knows how to match 
objects in a one-to-one correspondence and to appreciate differ- 
ences in size. He has also acquired a vocabulary of number 
words of the kind that are to be found in nursery ryhmes, and 
in the day-to-day conversation in the home. 

Children enter school with a wide variation in their pre-school 
experience, and the first task of the school is to ensure the con- 
tinuation of this experience, no longer at random, but directed 
towards laying the practical foundations of an activity that the 
children will follow with understanding and pleasure. The 
mathematical material is chosen from their everyday experience 
in such a way that they can discover the patterns and relation- 
ships within it. At the age of five they have already grasped such 
relationships as larger or smaller, they are able to group the 
people and the things they know into sets, for they enjoy sort- 
ing. Their membership of the class immediately enlarges the 
Possibilities of material for this purpose and enables the teacher 
to introduce to them appropriate ways of discussing what they 
are doing and of representing it in simple pictorial or graphical 
form. 

This. stage takes considerable time. Its origins are derived from 
the child’s grasp of seriation. Not only does it involve an under- 
standing of one-to-one Correspondence between the objects 
counted and the symbols representing them, but also the 
capacity for substituting abstract symbols for the concrete 
objects and their organization in graphical form. The repre- 
ee as Me alle become the focus of further discussion 
The chien then devise the ow eg tens language 

ys of recording the 


of size or shape or frequency 
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their leisure time. 
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begin to find the appropriate forms of measurement for lengths, 
heights and distances, area, volume and weight. They meet the 
relationships between the units of measurement which have been 
determined by our culture. These give conventional form to the 
relationships they are exploring and introduce new problems 
into the recording of their discoveries. Since the establishment 
of mathematical relationships has to take place within a logical 
structure and since its applications in everyday life occur within 
conventionally accepted systems of measurement, it follows 
that the teacher’s role is essential in mediating both the structure 
of mathematics and its social usages to the understanding of 
the child.*® 

As the origin of a child’s understanding of mathematics is 
to be found in his interest in the phenomena of the world, so 
out of the same undifferentiated interest he will begin to lay 
the foundations of an understanding of the regularities and 
relationships basic to a scientific understanding. As soon as a 
child can talk he asks what things are made of, where they come 
from, how they work and why they perform different functions. 
He may either turn to an adult for the answer or provide his 
own animistic explanations. The increasing impact of direct 
experience shows him that magical and animistic explanations 
are not sufficient. He tries to answer his questions by looking, 
manipulating and experimenting. At five years of age, these 
questions can be formulated in adequate language : 


Gregory, 5 years, 5 months, was undertaking Piaget’s experiment in the 
conservation of liquid. He said that of the tall narrow glass and the 
short wide glass it was the tall narrow glass that contained the more 
liquid. But the emergence of the next stage of thinking was shown in 
his question, ‘This has more. How did it make that?’ 


The children consider, and discuss with each other, what 
puzzles them about what they see. They are ready to explore 
further and more profitably because they are capable of co- 
operating with each other in solving the problems aroused by 


their interest. 
Scientific interests will arise directly out of their experiences 
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of such situations as men at work, on the farm or building site, 
visits to museums or workshops, television programmes and 
caring for pets and babies. Between five and nine years of age, 
as firsthand experience increases, so the range and variety of 
questions will increase. During these years they will have learnt 
much about how to observe the subject matter of their interests, 
and their explorations will become more directed by their 
interests. Their language has been enriched by the formulation 
of questions, the growing precision of observations and their 
attempts at explanation. Their comparisons and classifications 
begin to lay the foundations of the concepts that help them 
towards understanding the material of their interests. These are 
assisted by the more guided experience provided by the teacher 
in the development of their scientific and mathematical con- 


cepts."° Two such examples of the experimentation of children in 
the classroom follow: 


Melanie, 5 years, was playing with various materials in a sink of water. 


She poised an iron bar on the surface of the water and released her 
hold, ‘That doesn’t float see, there’s steel in it? She took a handful of 
sticks and held them at the bottom of the water and, releasing her grip, 
watched them rise to the surface, ‘The sticks are floating.’ She placed 
a piece of coke on the surface of the water and watched it absorb the 


wat hen took a piece of coal and watched 
it sink, ‘The coal goes under, it’s like a submarine or a fish.’ Finally 


f the water and placed the iron bar 
m floating. 


jar contained. ‘I was trying 
into there (the measuring j 
tubes) went into there (beaker),’ 
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guesses. They enjoy the repetition of experiments which they 
can conduct and understand; through them they discriminate 
the true from the false. Even by the age of nine the child 
himself has not differentiated his interests and his questions 
into discrete areas of knowledge. He does not distinguish between 
his questions about animals and plants, about machines and the 
weather. He discovers that there are ways of getting to know 
the information which will help him answer his questions. In 
this sense then, questions which to an older child might be seen 
primarily as geographical, historical, or scientific, are, to a 
younger child, no different from any other questions that he 
might ask. 

Nevertheless it would be mistaken to assume that a child's 
growing interest and understanding of what adults call scientific 
phenomena can be dissociated from his imaginative life. Not 
only does inspired guesswork itself play an important part in 
his interpretation of phenomena, but his mind moves easily 
from a factual treatment to a creative use of the same material. 
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Some implications for the education of 
the child between five and nine years 


Young children’s first experiences of school enable them to further 
the process of coming to terms with themselves as feeling per- 
sons in a social setting. A child’s dependency needs are met not 
only by the succession of teachers with whom he establishes 
a new relationship but also by the developing ranges of roles he 
can play with his peers. In this social setting he learns to identify 
his aggressive acts and discover how to deal with them. His 
teacher contributes by reducing his exposure to situations likely 
to provoke anger, by trying to offer acceptable outlets for the 
aggression, and by ensuring that outbursts of aggression are not 
reinforced. A skilful teacher may vary the groupings in the 
classroom to minimize the possibility of aggressive behaviour. 
If the child has experienced much anxiety at home, this will 
affect his school activities and his performance in them. For the 
greater part of his two years in the infant school, his activities 
absorb him, but when he has started reading and writing and 
he finds that others outstrip him, he is likely to become anxious 
about his performance in such skills. In the first two years of 
the junior school this process of self-evaluation develops further, 
not only from what he sees of other children’s progress but also 
from his parents’ comments and his teacher’s ratings. This self- 
evaluation and accompanying anxiety will be accentuated if the 
school is streamed, or a competitive approach is a marked feature 
of the work of the classroom. Children Cope with their anxieties 
in different ways. The supporting home helps the child towards 
further achievement in school; the home which sets too high 
an expectation of the child is likely to increase his anxiety. 
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For some children the transfer from infant school to junior 
school at seven years separates him from a world of school in 
which he has felt secure. He has to make new identifications 
with models whose values may differ from those who taught him 
when he was a child in the infant school. He may face this 
situation every year as he moves from teacher to teacher through 
the junior school: 


Jill, 8 years, 4 months, had settled happily and was working successfully 
in her first year junior class. Toward the end of her summer term, 
however, her attitude to school became less enthusiastic. Her mother 
noticed that she spoke from time to time somewhat apprehensively 
about the prospect of having a new class teacher after the holidays. 
This teacher would not only be her first man teacher, but she saw 
him as strict and feared that he would employ physical punishment. 


The child has also to make new social relationships, some- 
times with children whom he has not met before. Until he has 
accepted his teacher and his peers, and is accepted by them, 
he may undergo some degree of stress which is likely to depress 
his levels of achievement. 

The child’s self-picture at this stage includes his knowledge of 
his own powers, the picture he forms of himself in comparison 
with others, and his attitudes to work in school. The elements 
of this picture have emerged by nine years of age and sub- 
sequently grow more stable. If the child’s identification with the 
teacher is favourable he can then accept her appreciation of his 
strengths and weaknesses. He finds, too, how his performance in 
school measures against that of other children. Achievement is 
necessarily related to a child’s self-picture, for aims which he 
sets himself which are unrelated to his powers may lead him 
either to failure or working below his true capacity. 

These developments take place within a formal framework of 
buildings and of organization, the school. The traditional forms 
of infant and junior school organization lead to promotion 
based on age, and this may take into account also the scholastic 
progress of the children which often conceals the socio-economic 
differences between the children’s families. Here the unit of instruc- 
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tion is the class. Many modern primary school buildings offer 
linked spaces for different activities, and enable a more flexible 
organization to develop, such as vertical grouping. This consists 
of family groups, containing both older and younger children. A 
study of vertical grouping found that it helped children to adjust 
to the stresses of admission to school and helped in the socializa- 
tion of new entrants. It widened the range of social interaction 
among the children, increased the scope of available roles, and 
developed better attitudes towards work. Though the children 
obtained greater emotional security through vertical grouping, 
the demands it made upon the teacher were considerable.? It 
might well provide opportunities for compensatory social and 
educational experiences that may be more difficult to supply 
in classes traditionally organized. 

In whatever way a school is organized, children need both 
masculine and feminine models of behaviour with which to 


identify. Where men teachers serve on the staffs of traditional 
primary schools, 


» among whom will be those who come from 
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it. The teacher has now to structure the learning situation so 
that the children can make progress in reading. 

Most teachers rely on prepared schemes in the teaching of 
reading. The production of reading schemes for children and the 
arguments which have raged over their merits seem to be based 
on the assumption that a formula can be found to enable 
children to master reading. As each new method or device has 
fallen short of the claims of its originators, so further schemes 
are prepared, and the teaching of reading is affected by fashion. 
In this situation it would seem wise to employ a mixture of 
methods so that each child can gain from one or other approach 
the illumination that he needs. Two things however seem clear. 
Where a school concentrates upon the development of reading 
skills, and has enthusiastic teachers, the general level of achieve- 
ment will be higher than where the reading drive is lacking.* 
At the same time children’s success in reading will depend upon 
their opportunities for becoming acquainted with a wide range 
of books. The variety of their pictorial appeal will encourage 
younger children to enjoy books. Older children will find their 
reading is strengthened through its association with their interests 
and their motivation to succeed in reading will be enhanced. 
Reading many books of different kinds will provide essential 
Practice, help the transfer of skills to take place and mastery to 
be achieved. 

A second field in which the teacher structures the learning 
situation is mathematics. Her function in laying the foundations 
of mathematical thinking is twofold. She has to order her 
material so that it embodies the concepts and relationships be- 
tween them that her children are ready to acquire. She provides 
the children with experiences which have a mathematical con- 
tent, or she may employ structural apparatus which is devised 
to convey mathematical relationships. Her second function is to 
ensure that the children are given essential opportunities to dis- 
cuss their experience. In solving problems which arise she helps 
them to understand the mathematical vocabulary they require.‘ 

Teachers’ differing skills and experience contribute greatly to 
the different rates of progress and levels of achievement of 
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children in school. Another important variable in success in 
scholastic achievement is the socio-economic status of the child's 
home. The six-year-old from upper socio-economic levels, out- 
going, attractive and articulate, will enjoy his work at school. 
Within an infant class it will already be possible to pick out 
the ‘bright’ children, who tend to come disproportionately from 
middle-class homes. When they leave the infant school they move 
to a junior school in which promotion is by age, and classifica- 
tion is by ability. The bright children, whose self pictures 
include the good pupil role, move into the ‘A’ stream which 
Continues to hold a larger proportion of children from middle- 
class homes. The work Proceeds at a fast pace and the gap 
between the streams widens as the children grow older. The 
bright child has entered upon a process which guarantees his 
Success. On the other hand the same process is equally dis- 
advantageous for the less able child from home of the lower 
socio-economic levels over represented in the ‘C’ stream.” The 
situation is made worse for some of these children by the acci- 
dent of birth date. Children born in the four months from 
May to August will have uj 
infant school learning tha 
Octob 
four 
child i 
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Just as the teacher of children in the nursery school, so the 
teacher of children in the unstreamed reception class plans their 
activities on the same principles and rhythm. In addition, as 
they reach the stage of readiness for reading so closely inter- 
woven with language work of every kind, the teacher begins 
to devise more specific blocks of time in preparation for reading. 
Talking, listening, drawing, writing and the recognition of simple 
words and phrases will all contribute to reading. At the same 
time she will provide opportunities for the children to acquire 
experience out of which their mathematical understanding will 
grow. The statutory requirement of religious education in the 
infant school poses different problems. The teacher's purpose is 
to lay the foundations of attitudes and relationships on which 
her children can build towards an understanding of religious 
thinking. The danger exists that she may use material and 
approaches that fixate their religious development at a primitive 
level of thought. When this happens children, as they grow 
older, tend to reject the kind of religion they have met as 
irrelevant to their lives.® 

As the children move from the infant to the junior school 
the range of their interests extends more markedly from the 
home and school to the street and countryside. Their active 
exploration brings into the classroom a range of observations 
and questions where their discussions, looking at books and 
further questions can help them towards greater understanding. 
This expanding interest in the immediate environment provides 
motives for discovery and learning and the teacher makes pro- 
vision for this. Each day a stretch of time is set aside to ensure 
that the children have adequate opportunities for practising the 
skills of reading, writing and mathematics. The children need 
time for physical activity, for the enjoyment of experiences in 
music and poetry, and for the creative use of a variety of 
materials, This is the more important because their increasing 
physical and intellectual skills enable them to express more 


clearly their thoughts and feelings. ae. N A 
It is clear that the wide range of activities required to satisfy 
the intellectual, social and emotional needs of a group of chil- 
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dren of this age makes varied demands upon the teacher. She 
comes to terms with these demands by establishing for herself 
roles which enable her to keep her ends consistently in view. 
These roles are diffuse; there are no precise requirements laid 
down for the actions she takes in her complex relations with 
and guidance of the children.® It is characteristic of primary 
school teachers that they are concerned for their pupils as indi- 
viduals and this concern is charged with feeling. The teacher's 
role with children in the infant school as an organizer of an 
educative environment may conflict with parents’ expectations 
that she chould concentrate primarily upon the acceleration of 
their children’s literacy and numeracy. In such circumstances 
she has to develop adequate communication between the school 
and the home. In her role of socializer, she has to develop in 
her children new reactions to the supporting adults they meet 
in school, their teachers, and help them to appreciate the differ- 
ence between her role and that of the parent. At the same time 
she has to embody for the children those values which are 
ultimately derived from society at large. So long as English 
society uses education a 

courses which lead to th 


tions in society, the teacher will have to accept the role of judge 


chiefly due to their concentra- 
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Part 3 


The child from nine to thirteen 


There is an important enough distinction between adolescence 
and the period which precedes it to justify the separate treat- 
ment of the pre-adolescent period of nine to thirteen years. It 
is a period of mastery in which children discover not only what 
they can do, but become aware of themselves doing it. Most 
of them have acquired the instrumental skills needed for further 
social and intellectual learning. On the basis of their mastery they 
pattern their behaviour with each other in peer groups which 
at this time become a major field of experience in role achieve- 
ment. They have moved far from the ascribed status with which 
they entered school to an achieved status amongst friends of 
their own sex. They learn to balance the claims of their family, 
their friends and the school. The social life of the children is 
now concerned with the consolidation of roles within peer 
groups which possess some elements of structured relationships. 
It may be regarded as a period of some social stability. During 
this time their more diffuse exploration of the world around 
they pass from mental functioning 
wards the stage at which they are 


more capable of abstract thinking, a long, slow and uneven pro- 
cess. After it occurs children move at different rates and in 
different ways towards a more selective and intensive concern 
with their environment. This is a period of transition so long 
and so varied that children need consistent guidance through it 
in order to establish their future intellectual development. This 
time of comparative social stability and fundamental intellec- 
tual development would suggest that the education of children 
between these years is most appropriately conducted in a middle 
school which concentrates upon this stage of their growth. 


them grows in precision as 
tied to the concrete world to 
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During the first nine years of a child’s life the early and necessary 
Stages of socialization, which is the lifelong process of entering 
and adapting to life in the human group, are normally achieved. 
The acquisition of symbolic thought and language has enabled 
him to play a more active part in his interaction with those 
People who are important to him. After this early social explora- 
tion, until the onset of adolescence, his social relationships 
develop a consistency and stability within which he can extend 
and particularize his roles. The family still remains a major 
Point of reference during the years of middle and later child- 
hood, Satisfying his dependency needs. The school increases in 
importance as a second point of reference, for as the child 
&rows older, its public assessment of his achievement has 
greater implications for his picture of himself. Tensions are 
generated between the home and the school, especially where 
discrepancies exist between the status and expectations of the 
family and the ability and achievement of the child in school. 
The child finds in the peer group a way of coming to terms with 
these pressures and at times an escape from them.* 

The more stable nature of peer group life in later childhood 
allows for the repetition of patterns of behaviour acceptable to 
the group. The continuance of the group gives time for the 
growth of an acceptance of its purposes and its members find 
in each other new objects for identification and imitation. Their 
dependency needs are satisfied beyond the circle of the family 
and their teachers. The cohesive nature of the peer group now 
Separates its members clearly from those who do not belong 
to it. Children appreciate fully the difference between in-groups 
and out-groups and in order to deal with those whose differences 
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stem from membership of the out-groups, they set up stereotypes 
of the others. Racial and religious differences for example, un 
important to the younger child, are marked off by the nick- 
names which older children use for members of other groups and 
cultures.? A peer group is also a place where considerable faulty 
information is transmitted, and this helps to feed the establish- 
ment of stereotypes, reinforced by the traditional verbal con- 
tent of many of the children’s games recorded by the Opies.* 
Membership of an in-group serves several essential purposes. 
First it helps to reduce the wide variety of parental variation in 
children’s upbringing. This occurs through the embodiment of 
some of the assumptions of wider society in the peer group. It 
removes the arbitrary and often irrational pressures of the family 
on the child. At the same time it begins to provide a structure 
for the control of its members’ behaviour. They have reached 
the stage in which they have to meet the commonly-held expec- 
tations of the group and reconcile their individual and diverse 
needs with those expectations. The child develops a pattern of 
conduct consistent with the group's expectations and a self- 
concept with which to support that conduct. The common 
elements in the conduct of all the other members are general- 


ized and accepted by each member. This is what G. H. Mead 
calls the role of the ‘generalized other’, 


situation all the members of the group t 
response.* The child can now internalize 
conduct of the group. 
child learns to formula 
of the group. As they 


when in a particular 
end to give the same 
the common rules of 
It is through the peer group that the 
te the rules for following the activities 


grow towards adolescence children can 
eventually learn how to change the rules through the common 


consent of the group.® This movement towards moral autonomy 


can only be accomplished in a peer group situation and through 
the expectations of peers. 


feminine, already begun throu 
and through the child's upbrin 
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The separation of boys’ and girls’ peer groups, and the fundamental 
differences in their structure and activities, drive home to each 
child what it is expected of masculine or feminine behaviour. 

A more generalized way of describing the difference between 
these behaviours is provided by Talcott Parsons's instrumental and 
expressive categories of response. Instrumental responses are 
directed towards the satisfactory achievement of an anticipated 
goal; they are task and work oriented. Upon a child's instru- 
mental activities he will build his attitudes towards work and 
towards his economic and political life as an adult. Expressive 
responses are concerned with emotional adjustment and with 
relationships with others which are important for the immedi- 
ate and direct satisfactions which they offer. Expressive activi- 
ties are concerned with friendship whether as, in middle child- 
hood, between members of the same sex or later on with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. The concept of these responses has been 
developed further by subdividing instrumental responses into 
four types of skill, physical, manual, intellectual and social; and 
those responses directed towards personal advancement and moral 
development. Expressive responses have been divided into those 
Concerned with emotional security, or a sense of identity with 
the group, freedom and self direction and a sense of competence 
arising from the feeling of being engaged in purposeful activity.’ 

Instrumental and expressive responses are clearly not con- 
gruent with masculine and feminine behaviour, for every human 
being engages in both forms of activity. However, the basic roles 
of men and women in our society are traditionally derived from 
an emphasis on the instrumental role for men and the expressive 


role for women. Although in our changing society many women 
have undertaken instrumental roles through their involvement in 
have developed more fully 


Work and careers, and many men l 
their expressive role in the family, the patterns of behaviour 
in childhood tend to take the traditional forms. In the sex- 
Separated groups of middle and later childhood it is likely that 
fhe boys’ groups will provide, by their activities and structure, 


Some satisfaction of instrumental needs, and that the girls E 
tionships will provide some satisfaction of expressive needs. 
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Up to the age of thirteen a combination of aggressiveness, skill 
and fair play characterises the leaders of boys’ groups. 


Peter, 10 years, writes: ‘I would choose Alan for captain, because he 
is very fair and the rules would always be kept. And if we lost the 
game, he would not be angry. And he is not selfish. He will pass the 
ball up the team so everybody gets a kick.’ 


Where there are two leaders with their own subgroups these 
leaders have usually come to an understanding which enables 
the group to function successfully as a whole. Under the leader 
there exists a hierarchical structure within which the members 
establish their own status. According to their skills or specific 
abilities they can contribute to the success of the group’s activi- 
ties. The repetition of their behaviour becomes expected. Boys 
learn that their contribution is appreciated and they develop a 
concept of their own role within the group. In this way they 


acquire the social competence appropriate to their status. These 
are forms of antici 


mental world of work. This learnin 


ee D years, I month, writes: ‘I would choose Margaret as captain 
See she knows the rules very well, Another reason I would have 
er is because she is not bossy. She works hard all the time. She can 


run fast and get a rounder, you must hi 
S c > t the ball h 
must risk running. Margaret is good at this,’ apg a aa 
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Tae E peer group of girls provides the conditions for 
eee of emotional security and friendship which are com- 
bape. r expressive behaviour. Within this general pattern both 
TA : girls from manual working-class homes tend to accept 
oi a degree of overt aggressiveness in their leaders than 
thin S from non-manual homes.” In general boys want to do 
nine with other boys, and girls want to get to know other 
ee it is not difficult to extract generalizations about the 
Me gee and function of children’s groups, a closer exam- 
se 9 of the situations which occur in a variety of schools and 
ih ourhoods shows considerable variation in the forms and 
“ = of development of peer groups of children of similar 
ce In small villages there may not be enough children of 
ne age for certain forms of peer group activity. The eleven- 
E boy, for example, may find it impossible to play foot- 
a except with boys much older or younger than himself. 
ber en he goes to the area secondary school where large num- 
at s of boys enable games to be formally organized, he will be 
a disadvantage compared with those boys from junior schools 

with enough fourth-year children to establish a school football 
ae In such a village boys and girls of the same age may well 
Beanie the mixed groups, established when they were younger, 
ri Oughout their primary school years. A small number of chil- 
en in the village, extended families, and propinquity may well 
Nien or delay the appearance of the sex cleavage which is 
Pa by the sociometric analysis of peer groups in urban 
vities of groups of chil- 


A second factor which affects the acti 
the climate of the school. 


work is done and the 
work, the sociometric 


arati ; 
ca of boys and girls but in t 
å ch other for group work in school they 
Cross the sexes. : 
This intermediate stage, in which the children’s choice of 
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those they would like to sit next to reveals a separation of boys 
and girls and their free choice of each other for activities in 
the classroom cuts across the sex differences, may be illustrated 
by a class of twenty children, ten and eleven years old, in a 
school in a small market town. The class consisted of a large 
enough number of peers to allow separation of the sexes and 
role differentiation to appear among them (Fig. 5). The teacher 
reported that in the playground the boys played well away from 
the girls in quite large groups. The leaders of each were those 
children who had revealed leadership in the classroom. Most of 
the classroom roles were continued in the playground. 
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Figure 5. Friendship choices: mixed class 10-11 years, 


Within the classroom the teacher recorded the structure and 
relationships of grou 


ps of children e : oe 
(Fig. 6). ngaged in five activities 
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Fj 
Sure 6. Task-oriented choices: mixed class 10-11 years. 
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1. Mathematics 
Four boys; two girls. 

Michael M; Bernard H; Graham S; John Br; Ann H; Margaret W. 
Bernard displayed considerable organizing ability setting the other 
members of the group on their particular tasks. They showed no resent- 
ment or jealousy and accepted his leadership and enthusiasm. Graham 
was the more mathematically-minded. Ann was intelligent but critical. 
She contributed much to a group of this kind because she insisted on 
checking and cross-checking the answers. The group grew impatient 
with her after she had twice asked for a recheck on a measurement. 
It was at this point that Margaret showed her particular value in the 
role of tension-reducer. A happy, wWell-adjusted child, she turned the 
whole matter into a joke and had the group laughing in a few moments. 
Michael was content to follow and contributed no more than was 
required of him. The group worked well together with one exception. 
John was lazy and uninterested; he did not accept responsibility nor 
give of his best, though he was not obstructive. Bernard, the leader, 
was very firm and with the help of the others teased him until he made 
some effort and contributed to the work of the group. 


This cross-sex group contained a range of different and iden- 
tifiable roles, integrated by a dynamic leadership able to modify 
the behaviour of a lazy member and handle the irritation of a 
somewhat inflexible member. This task-orientated group success- 
fully solved its problems independently of outside help. 


2. Physical education: work on the box 
This involved cooperation beca 
They have to be quick and con 
One boy; three girls, 

Michael B; Linda W; Rosalind; Linda C. 


Michael B, an isolate, and Linda W, were both strong personalities with 
a deep antipathy towards each 


activities. Rosalind and Linda 


use Only two people can use it at once. 
siderate and move on quickly. 
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This is a cross-sex group in which personal feelings take pre- 
cedence over the successful achievement of the task. The group 
1s not powerful enough to resolve its problems and adult inter- 
ference is necessary to break up the group. 


3. Art: painting a frieze 
Five boys; one girl. 

John Br; John Bu; Bobby J; Graham S; Michael M; Susan H. 
Graham was the leader of this group; a quietly confident but un- 
assuming boy. He was full of ideas and made the rest enthusiastic. 
Unlike Bernard in the Mathematics group, Graham could not handle 
John Br’s laziness and so ignored him. Susan was the other problem in 
that she was depressingly negative, criticizing the colour and arrange- 
Ment of the frieze. When Bobby tried to make her take a more co- 
Operative approach, he failed because his normal role was that of 
Peacemaker, even humorist, in a rather gentle way. He and Michael 
Were content to be led though they had ideas of their own and only 
listened to directions as to which part to paint, rather than how to 
Paint it. John Bu. painted away quite happily by himself, engaging 
im a kind of parallel activity which was his custom. When the main 
shapes were to be stuck on the frieze, it was Graham and Bobby who 
Ae decided between them where each particular figure should be 

aced, 


This is a cross-sex group where the majority of members are 
boys. The leader's position was based upon his wealth of ideas 
rather than on the possession of social skills required to in- 
Corporate the two deviant members into the group. It provides 
an example of the way in which another member of the group, 
IN this case Bobby J, attempted to tackle the problem which the 
leader had failed in, and the way in which a follower in an 
illeg group will sometimes attempt to deal with one of the 
Problems in which the leader has failed. 


: Model making: a battleship 
lve boys, 


John Br; Bob < . Michael M. 
; Bobby V; ; Bobby J; Michae 
obby V; Milton K; Bobby J ship of the group. 


Bobb 
Y J usually very talkative assumed the leader: 5 
ee of them Bowed any outstanding social competence: Miaa 
Mton preferred individual work and John Br yasina ‘ 
III 
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In this group however they seemed to lose their normal roles and 
worked intensively together. As they became absorbed Bobby J ae 
uncommunicative and Bobby V replaced him as leader. He produce 

a flow of ideas which the others adopted. There were no disputes, no 
criticising, and even no real humour. The moment the work was genie 
they immediately lost interest in each other and took up individua 
activities for there were no friendship links between them. 


This single-sex group is an outstanding example of the way 
in which children who have no friendship ties will come 
together through a common concern with the task they have 
set themselves. The shift in leadership took place solely in terms 
of the ideas required for the task and the personal characteristics 
of the individualistic and lazy children were subordinated to 


their overriding interest. Like all task-oriented groups it broke 
up once its work had been completed. 


5. Religious education: a play about Moses 
Four boys; two girls. 

Michael B; Jonathan; Bernard; Graham S; Rosalind; Ann H. 
Bernard was able to use his natural talent for writing and the children 
chose him as leader almost immediately. Jonathan was an easy actor 
and brought a sense of calm and reality to the group. Ann contributed 
knowledge and understanding of the Moses story. Rosalind showed a 
social empathy; she said that she could really imagine these people 
as alive, and how she would have felt in their place. Michael B, an 
isolate and usually aggressive, came into his own as a humorist, adding 
the touch of bathos and wit which made the play fresh and lively. 


In this cross-sex group the needs of the task were matched 
by the individual differences of the members of the group on 
which their contribution to the play was based. The aggressive 


isolate gained recognition because he could offer something that 
the others could not. 


An important element in the rel 
the effect of varying need-satisfa 
tions upon the children’s choice 
The teacher reported that when 
choice of partners for serious o 


ationships described above was 
Ctions in different work situa- 
of each other to work together. 
the children were given a free 
r intensive work, they tended 
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to fall into more or less the same groups. These children knew 
those with whom they worked well and whom they could rely 
upon to work well. When the children were engaged in freer 
activities in the classroom or activities in the playground the 
grouping changed. It was based on friends with whom they could 
be more relaxed. The children circulated much more flexibly and 
freely when the end product was not of very great importance. 


They knew those with whom they could relax best. 
One would not expect the children’s choices always to lead 


to a harmonious group or the completion of the task. Their 


mistakes are an essential part of their socialization. 
The consistent appearance of a common pattern of hierarchical 
structure persists among boys throughout the years of later child- 


s: mixed class 12 years. 


Figure 7. Friendship choice: 
II 
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ae 


€s: (science experiments): mixed class 


Figure 8. Task-oriented choic 
I2 years, 


h less easy to generalize. In 
om a mixed class of children 


3 g s show a very different pattern 
of a to satisfy both their work needs and their friendship 
needs. 
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sociograms constructed on the basis of the boys’ preferences 
indicated an unwavering choice of leaders, one of a major and 
one of a minor group, with only very slight variations in the 
structures developed around them. The sociograms of the girls 
preferences displayed rather markedly another feature of the 
means by which they obtained satisfaction of their needs. This 
was the pairing off of girls who were old enough to find in 
another person the possibility of a more permanent relationship 
over a longer time, to their mutual satisfaction. The members 
of at least four pairs were sufficient to each other not to want 
to change their choices in either friendship or work situations 
in school. Many of these members of pairs reported that they 
regarded a friend outside the class as of equal importance to 


Absent C) 


Figure 9. Choices of leader: mixed class 12 years. 
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their friend in it. Where mutual choices were not totally exclu- 
sive there still developed loose groups, from three to five girls, 
a persistence of the earlier pattern of groupings unrelated to 
each other (Fig. 9). i 
Through the variety of forms in which children organize 
themselves for the satisfaction of their instrumental and ex- 
pressive needs, they are learning to come to terms with others 
and at the same time, learning more about themselves. This 
learning will at times be frustrated. Children will lose friends 
on whom they have come to rely and in their relations with 
others will experience personal inadequacies and failures. Such 
incidents create anxiety. The need to reduce this feeling will 
lead them on to new relationships or to develop defences against 
failure. All normal children experience these frustrations but, 
as they come to deal with them, the effect of social interaction 


is to enlarge their awareness of themselves as individuals play- 
ing roles in response to the expectation of others. 
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The place which the peer group occupies in the life and activi- 
ties of children between the ages of nine and thirteen years is 
so important that it may well be given a disproportionate place 
in considering the forces which lead to their socialization. 
Important though the peer group is for role-playing and role- 
learning, it is only one of the three major systems of reference 
groups to which a child belongs. The others, his family and his 
class in school, were established long before he was able to 
engage in consistent peer group activities. 

The family provided the child in his early years with figures 
for identification and imitation whose qualities he made his own. 
After nine years of age the range of possible identification figures 
Widens beyond the family and school to include significant 
People from society itself. Children of eleven years have had a 
Wide enough experience of the media of mass communication 
to choose for their ideal persons the famous in sport and enter- 
tainment or, less frequently, figures from public life. The 
Process of creating an identification figure could be seen in the 
newspaper and television treatment of Sir Francis Chichester’s 
exploit. The child’s admiration was reinforced by the admira- 
tion of adults. Many teachers contributed by making Sir 
Francis's journey a shared experience in the classroom. Children 
are thus introduced to a range of new personalities. The school 
Curriculum will introduce them to the historical and literary 
figures of the past. Nevertheless children who are more mature 
and successful in school tend to choose their ideal persons from 
among the people they know. They are capable of social and 
Moral judgments upon which to base their choices and can often 
give reasons for their admiration.t The process of identification is 
thereby more conscious and more articulate; this helps these 
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children to emulate their ideal. The elements of fantasy and 
wish-fulfilment which predominate in the choices of younger 
children can still be found in a number of older children. These 
are frequently to be found among the less able. In so far as 
their choice of ideal persons tends to be taken from the glam- 
orous images projected by the mass media they are less able to 
form a reality-based judgment of their ideal persons derived 
from a face-to-face relationship. 

It would be naive to suggest that this simple distinction be- 
tween the choice of figures for identification can be explained 
only by levels of ability. Most children respond to the appeal 
of popular idols. It is a phase of their development and its 
duration may well depend upon the satisfaction they obtain from 
the quality of their contacts with real people. 


Ruth, 11 years, reported on this phase in her development: ‘Then there 
came my craze for beat groups. My favourite was Davy Jones. He was 
very handsome and only 20 years of age. Michael Nesmith or ‘Woolhat' 
as my friends used to call him was my second favourite, he was sweet 


and kind and also handsome. Peter Tork was next and last of all 
Micky Doleny.’ 


These ideal persons serye as reference 
behaviour and qualities children desire to i 
Equally strong in their i 
viduals whom the child 
want to be like. Such in 
lated to the qualities a 
of the child’s family. 

The reference 
range of experien 


individuals whose 
mitate and acquire. 
nfluence are negative reference indi- 
knows as those whom he would not 
dividuals are generally found to be re- 
pproved or disapproved of within the climate 


individuals of middle childhood widen the 
ce of behaviour and values and bring the child 
h people who embody the norms of a wider 


t of the family or the school. Nevertheless chil- 
dren’s reactions to these o 
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benefit from a wider choice among the values or attitudes which the 
child can internalize as part of his ideal self. 

In addition to the family, the peer group and those persons 
the child admires, there is a further point of reference for the 
child. This is the class to which he belongs as a subsystem of 
the school. This is not the class of children viewed in their 
friendship groupings, but the class itself as a group pursuing 
directly the instructional purposes of the school. Through the 
day-to-day activities under the guidance of the teacher the class 
comes to accept certain ways of doing things and certain stan- 
dards of achievement. This can only take place to the extent 
that the children feel themselves members of, and loyal to, 
their class, for individual learning takes place in the context of 
social involvement.’ What in effect this means is that these stan- 
dards of work and behaviour determine the expectation the 
class makes upon its members and the class as a whole provides 
an important reference group for the children. 

There are children in the upper streams who come from homes 
which fail to provide the aspirations and attitudes to support 
their children through the formal system of education. These 
children can often find in the expectations of their class and in 
their membership of peer groups drawn from the class a com- 
Pensating influence which encourages them to do well in school. 
A class, however, is not always identified with high standards 
of work or desirable forms of behaviour. The poor standards of 
a class of children in a low stream are in part due to the fact 
that the children in the class have set low expectations for each 
other. Their attitudes will be reinforced if their parents lack 
aspirations for them.* So each class develops within the school a 
subculture of its own based on common information, ways of 
learning and shared values. In the child's role as a pupil, he 
internalizes the values of his class's subculture. 

The child’s social life-space sets him in the centre of a num- 

er of different reference groups and individuals. His role as a 
Pupil is simplified in so far as these groups share common values, 
When the aspirations of school are reinforced by the aspirations 
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i e difficult 
f his family, and his friends share them. It is panier sach 
= the values of his different reference groups poo -here 
Ms ih ituation of a child of low ability from a nea i 
ie l ressures set too high levels of aspiration for cer wae 
he eae conflicts that arise under these eG at co O 
militate against the child arriving at the levels o 


more 
i become 
appropriate to him, or they may cause him to 

conscious of these roles, 


In later childhood thi 
the social experiences i 
Consolidated into 


arity in children’s reading 
of stories in which the adults have to be removed, before the group 
of children can begin their adventures 

While the children are develo 


em to play differe: 
success, they are b 


a 
n a teacher’s report on 
fferent occasions. 


» aged 11 years: 
group John was a lazy boy who would not develop 
responsibility nor give of his best, 


group the lead 


L er tended to ignore John B. because 
he could not get him to Cooperate. 


In an expressive movement group John B, began as usual by being 
uninterested, 
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oa Pa ay = of behaviour and the consistencies of 
vole differenti em develop side by side with the increase 1n the 
pe jation of the child. 

z opment of internalized moral 
ultimate consistency of behaviour. They 
they determine behaviour which conflicts with â child's own 
impulses and interests and the pressures of external authority. 
This development depends upon the social experience of a range 
of role-taking, upon the capacity to look at role behaviour with 
some objectivity, and upon the growth of the necessary moral 
concepts of reciprocity, justice and altruism.° 

An important contributing factor in the child's mastery of 
these concepts lies in the opportunity he has received at home 
to discuss rationally those situations in which he is involved 
with parental authority.’ The boy who obeys solely because of 
the relationship between father and son and never understands 
that reasons can be found for obedience beyond the fact that 
it is his father who tells him to do things because he is in 
authority, is unlikely to reach that level of generalized dis- 
cussion at which the concepts of morality are understood. On 
the other hand the boy in a more articulate family, where the 
grounds for the principles underlying the exercise of authority 
are discussed, is found to develop a capacity for the rational 
consideration of these problems. It then becomes possible for 
such a child to generalize from the particular situations of the 
family to the peer group, tO the school, and to the whole social 
world in which he is engaged. 

This in part depends upon the movement from the opera- 
tions of concrete thought to the capacity for formal or abstract 
operations of thought which takes place among normal children 

years. The internalization 


between the ages of nine and thirteen 
of social norms among hildren does not necessarily 


younger C! 
depend on their intellectual development, put full moral develop- 
ment involves the capacity for rational thought.’ Children who 
reach the stage of codifying and modifying rules stemming from 
mutual consent, do s 


o on a basis of their individual social and 
cognitive development. 


norms is the basis of 
become effective when 
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This stage of development may be illustrated by the report on the 
experiment with seven-year-old children mentioned on p: 7i The 
same picture, showing two children of their own age on a seat in a 
park eating chocolates, was presented to eleven-year-old children. They 
were told that a third child snatched the chocolates from them and 
threw them into the pond. They were then asked for the responses 
to this situation. The more able children showed little inclination to 
refer the problem to authority. They showed a confidence in their 
own ability to find a solution, and a desire to form their own judg- 
ments independent of authority. Some indication of this detachment 
is shown in one response, ‘Well, enquire about the child—it’s not 
obvious why he did it—I expect he was jealous—go and see the 
parents and see why.’ A number of responses gave reasons, ‘I think 
they should tell the little boy not to take them without asking, but 


seeing that he was poor to let him off.’ Most of the abler children’s 
responses were stated objectively in the third person. 


The less able children still referred to authority, ‘Go and tell his 
mother’ and felt the need for retributive punishment, 


A comparison of the results of this experiment conducted 
with able and less able groups of seven and eleven-year-old 
children suggests strong indications of three ways of thinking. 
The responses of the less able seven-year-olds are simple, con- 


cerned with one aspect of the Problem only, to which no real 
solution, but merely the ba 


These are some of the m 
able seven-year-olds and t 


increasing age and greater 
conflict situation, 
almost disappeared 
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had moved towards the acceptance of a moral problem and 
acquired the attitudes and levels of thinking needed to solve it.° 
A child who is reaching the stage of moral autonomy is 
establishing a series of principles which become motivating 
forces for his behaviour when they are incorporated into his 
picture of himself. Already at the age of nine he has acquired 
the basic knowledge of his strengths and some grasp of his 
differences from others upon which, in the following years, he 
can extend and consolidate his mastery of social situations. He 
develops more subtle social perception which enables him to 
respond more effectively to the behaviour of others. He acquires 
a capacity for greater objectivity which enables him to observe 
his own actions. His internalized standards provide him with 
criteria for the assessment of his actions which as they fall short 
are likely to precipitate guilt feelings and anxiety. A 
This anxiety is dealt with in two ways. One is the reduction 
of guilt feelings by confession, apology or restitution which 
brings the child back to the comfortable position of conformity 
and moral identification, especially with parents and adults in 
authority. Confession and restitution may be regarded as a ten- 
dency to anticipate the reactions of others’ disapproval. They 
are related to the child's dependency needs and are favoured 
more by pre-adolescent girls than boys. Such responses are a 
defensive method of dealing with transgression. n 
A more powerful, because more internalized, reaction to guilt 
feelings is self-criticism. The capacity for self-criticism is a pro- 
duct of later social development.™ It presupposes the emergence of 
an ideal self. Some of its elements are to be found in the pro- 
cesses of identification with reference figures. Other elements 
are derived from the learning of the role behaviour of significant 
others. Whether these roles are instrumental or expressive, their 
learning depends upon the child’s continuing dependency upon 
his role models. The strength of the dependency leads to the 
strength of identification, which in turn develops the strength 
of conscience. Guilt then means the possession of conscious, 
developmentally advanced, self-critical and _self-controlling 
sponses. The self-critical child has developed his self-concept mor 
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fully than the child whose responses remain at the level of confes- 
sion and restitution. Those capable of self-criticism are found to 
resist temptation more. 

The child therefore who has had the normal experiences 
of home and school during this period is equipped to make 
autonomous moral judgments and has the self-picture with 
which to judge his behaviour. Those children in whom the pro- 
cess of socialization has been only partial may show at the 
worst deviant behaviour, behaviour which violates the norms 
of the groups to which they belong. It may take the form 
of socially unacceptable aggression, lack of independence, or out- 
bursts of such symptomatic behaviour as lying or stealing or 
truancy. 

The behaviour may range from transient difficulties in the 
classroom to delinquency, behaviour which is punishable by 
law. Most deviant behaviour is derived from a failure to inter- 
nalize acceptable norms. So 
of an earlier inadequacy of dependency and modelling. The lack 
of close parental ties, er 
instability in the home ar 


Delinquency may be due to membership of a subculture in which 


ment is then transferred to activities which are not acceptable 
to the school or society at large." 


Although most delinquents come to the attention of the 
authorities when they are adolesce 


of behaviours which includes 
e and the lack of achievement 
e to identify and guide the 
he comes later into the hands 


school misconduct, boredom, failur 
motivation, he may well be abl 
potentially deviant child before 
of the public authorities. 
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The child on the other hand whose socialization has proceeded 
within the range of the norms of accepted behaviour, who has 
developed confidence and understanding in both his expressive 
and instrumental roles, and who has built a realistic self-picture 
of his strengths and weaknesses, is likely to find that he can 
accept the role demanded by his continuing education in school 
and find success in it. 
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The social experiences of children in later and middle child- 
hood are woven into a framework of social competence with 
which they approach new situations. In comparison with the 
exploratory nature of social relationships in younger children 
the growth of this framework implies a qualitative change in 
social interest. It acquires the characteristics of greater per- 
manence. Group life is more closely identified with the interests 
which hold members of a group together. Organized groups such 
as scouts and guides, church organizations and the Junior Red 
Cross provide a vehicle for this linking of children’s groups and 
their interests. Older children are also aware of the activities of 
adult society and their interests change as adult interests change. 
In the Ilford surveys of leisure activities of school children, new 
interests in non-participant entertainment and in social activities 
in clubs and coffee bars appeared which were not recorded ten 
years earlier. Nevertheless the simple categories of interests used 
in Chapter 8 will Provide a preliminary basis on which to 
examine the changes in older children’s interests. 


Interests 


Physical activities remain a ma 


satisfaction to both boys and girls. They concentrate now upon 
the acquisition of the finer and more specialized skills. They 
master the patterns of movement in modern and country dance, 
the coordination needed to swim well and, in their major 
interest, football, boys concentrate upon the acquisition of ball- 
control. They can distinguish between the mastery of a skill 
and the enjoyment of it which comes from exercising their 
skills together. The wide individual Variation in physical differ- 


jor source of interest and of 
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ences among children tends to favour the early maturing child 
who has a decided advantage in physical strength and skill. 
This is an important basis of high status in the peer group and 
of a positive self-picture. The less favoured child may either 
withdraw from the group, or remain a passive member, or adopt 
compensatory overactive behaviour within the group. 

The form that physical activities take is in part determined 
by the opportunities in the neighbourhood, such as the 
presence of water or woodland. In different environments 
different interests become important. Children in urban areas, 
who have access to swimming baths, are more likely to develop 
swimming as a strong interest than those who live in remote 
hilly areas. These interests are also in part determined by the 
opportunities offered by their social background. Some engage 
in horse-riding, others in street games. Parental interest in children 
can overcome the limitations of the immediate neighbourhood. 

The second group of interests falls under the heading of dis- 
covery activities which employ skills and knowledge acquired 
from learning in school and are frequently encouraged by parents 
at home. The importance of this group of interests, exploring, 
visiting, collecting and recording is that they provide the first- 
hand experience, upon which the cognitive development of the 
children is built. The skills of observation, classification, and 
recording which are employed in the most extended explora- 
tion of these interests are strengthened by a growing capacity 
for concentration and the increasing satisfaction which comes 
from the more steady pursuit of the interest. In his earlier years 
the young child’s curiosity embraced the total range of his 
environment. The interaction between his individual cognitive 
development, the example of adults, and the common er 
of his peer group leads to a clustering of interests, are 
attention to them, and a disciplined curiosity. The measure o 


an interest is the extent to which it develops the Tn a 
ac , and the determination to carry it throug 
ps Te m of diffculty. Children with strong 


thi eriods n 

the problems and perio s of task-oriented 
interests learn to acquire 
behaviour.? 


the characteristic 
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Discovery activities in a group of children range widely in 
levels of achievement. One child may be limited to the com- 
petitive acquisition of car and train numbers and types. The 
interest of another child in wild flowers may lead to drawing 
them and the beginnings of botanical understanding. Such differ- 
ences depend in part upon the level of cognitive ability which 
a child can bring to his interest. The choice of interest may 
be affected by sex typing, in that boys tend to prefer the scientific 
and mechanical interests of men, and girls those sciences which 
involve living things. 

Sex-differentiated interests are sometime related to the gradual 
growth of work aspirations in children and limit them. A study 


of children’s work aspirations in a large urban school? reported 
that: 


No boys expressed a desire to be nurses, hairdressers, ballet dancers 
or private secretaries, all of which are included in the girls’ list. No 
girls have indicated any desire to become doctors, or to serve in the 


Forces or to deliver the post, which are apparently to them masculine 
occupations, 


Their socio-economic background plays an important part in 
shaping their work aspirations. Children of manual working- 
class families tend to choose a large number of occupations 
within a limited social range such as, for boys, postman, brick- 
layer or taxi driver, and for girls, cinema usherette, kennel maid, 
hairdresser or typist. Children of middle-class families choose 
fewer specific occupations, but they are realistic in relation to 
their family status. In one school population of eleyen-year-old 
girls it was found that ten children from the middle socio- 
economic ranges could see themselves as teachers for every one 
child from the lower levels.t The way in which the interests of 


a child are related to work aspirations may be illustrated by 
the following example: 


Margaret, 12 years, 
interested in horses, 
and enjoys biology | 


the daughter of a cancer research worker, is 
birds, shells and flowers. She reads nature books 
€ssons at school. She visits her father’s pathology 
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laboratory and would like to be a scientific worker herself in a labora- 
tory like her father’s. 


The third group of interests is creative and constructive pur- 
suits. These present a complex situation for a child who wishes 
to be successful in them. On the one hand he has the desire 
to express that reorganization of experience and feeling which 
leads to a creative work. On the other hand he brings to bear 
on the problem it poses him, a number of skills already learnt. 
Creative work leads to the refinement of perceptual discrimina- 
tion and experience of the media leads him to the use of a 
wider range of new skills. Creative and constructional interests 
of children rank second in strength to their interest in physical 
activities and outweigh in importance their academic interests, 
in spite of the fact that they are successful in them.” Boys show 
some decrease in interest in creative work as they grow older, 
but girls on the other hand, find greater satisfaction in it. 
Boys tend to turn their energies to model-making and con- 
structional activities including kits, whereas girls tend more than 
boys to find satisfaction in drawing, painting or writing. When 
boys declare an interest in woodwork or metalwork and girls 
in cooking or sewing, the strength of their interest is derived 
from the creative component of these activities which makes 
the learning of the appropriate skills possible. 

There is also revealed a general tendency 
life of older children to lose or transform the fantasy elements 
apparent in the younger age groups. Boys find less satisfaction 
in the projection of their fantasy life on to model cars and 
trains, and girls on to dolls and house corner play. The fantasy 
elements in free writing among the younger children may find 
expression in writing about dreams and magic. The subject 
matter popular with the older children often includes n 
violence. This is paralleled by the tendency to replace aes 
or symbolic painting by representational pictures gels A 3 
older age group. The thinking that reflected the wishes ani 
tasies of younger children is modified by the appearance 


reality-adjusted thinking as they grow older. 


in the imaginative 
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Language and reading 


A fourth group of interests centres on language. Language is not 
only the medium of social communication and learning, it is 
also the regulator of the child’s behaviour. Conversation is 
adjusted to the environment of people and things. It plays a 
part in clarifying role-playing, and expressing relationships in 
situations which match their level of social development. Most 
children at nine have mastered reading and it becomes an 
interest for them in its own right. It opens to them a world 
of people and action beyond their own experience. They may 
read voraciously, acquiring knowledge which strengthens their 
other interests. 

The continuation of interests which extend children's ability 
to appreciate and apply the following of rules leads to an in- 
crease in the number of games in which they engage, either in 
pairs or in groups. The popularity of table tennis is due to the 
Opportunity it provides for skilled motor coordination, and 
competition within a framework of clear rules. Indoor games 
like Monopoly and card games demand a certain level of intellec- 
tual capacity, and some of the most able children begin to 
discover the challenge of chess. 


There is still a wide range of interests to be found in the 
individual child. 


Helen, aged 12 years, listed her interests as: 


Music: she played the piano and violin and wanted to join an orchestra; 
she also read about the lives of composers. 


Riding: she possessed a pony, went on pony-trekking holidays, and 
read stories about horses. 


Sketching: landscapes and flowers, 
Collecting: bird observations, wild flowers, shells. 
Making things: hobby horses from broom handles and stuffed sock 


heads with wollen manes and stitched eyes. She and her friends used 
these for mock gymkhanas. 


Reading: anything and everything, adventure stories, nature books, 
history books, books on music and horses. 


In this example can also be seen the way in which some of 
these interests strengthen each other. Helen's wide reading in- 
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cludes material related to her music, riding and collecting. She 
draws the flowers she has collected and her interest in riding is 
linked with her constructive work. This clustering of interests 
is of the greatest importance in providing a basis for children’s 
concern with more specialized knowledge in later childhood. 
In the strengthening and deepening interests of children, 
language plays an important part. It helps to give precision to 
what they learn and direction to their activities. Language occurs 
at all levels of complexity. The simplest is where the status 
differences of those using it are clearly indicated in a primary 
group, such as father and son in the family, or leader and 
followers in the peer group. Language which serves to cement 
these relationships employs only a limited form of expression. 
The actions and language of its members are related simply to 
the roles that they play in the primary group. The second pur- 
Pose of language occurs in wider groups where a different basis 
of communication has to be established. Events and relation- 
ships have to be expressed in sufficient detail to make them 
intelligible in a wider society. The language used in this case 
takes on a more objective form detached from the more inti- 
mate relationships of the primary group. It enabl 
Statements about the physical world and the ex 
subtleties of feeling ‘to be made. 
All children have experience of 


home and with their friends. It is rein 
the peer group during these years. Children from more fortunate 
homes will already have had experience of the second form of 
language and this is reinforced by the classroom situation ìn 
which the class as a whole is larger than any of its friendship 


Subgroups. it of learning demands the use of language 
oh odes ae s. Some children, often of 


Which extends as knowledge increase Id 
lower manual working-class origin, whose families have not 
introduced them to the forms of language employed by the 
teacher, find the gap widening between their capacity to Doone 
tom education and the work that goes on m the oi 
heir perception of the teacher is limited to the pee ip 2 

authority derived from the status of teacher and pupil. Mos 
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children, however, are capable of detaching the teacher's activi- 
ties from his status and can engage in an objective considera- 
tion of his actions. 

If he will be fair, introduce the class to new and exciting 
material and be sufficiently emotionally balanced in his dealings 
with them, the class will then work for him. Such a relationship 
provides the basis for a bargain between the children and the 
teacher upon which the discipline of the classroom depends. 
Children now possess the language with which to express this 
objectivity. In a class of twelve-year-olds, children commented: 


‘I like teachers if they are just and fair,’ 

‘I dislike teachers that have favourites and make it obvious in class 
by asking questions of them more than the others.’ 

‘Teachers should have marvellous knowledge and be able to teach 


all kinds of children—foreign ones, not very intelligent ones and yery 
brainy ones.’ 


‘He or she must take interestin 
graphy, algebra, etc.’ 
‘He cracked excellent jokes about the class nuisances,” 


‘I didn’t like him because when he got angry he used to keep on 
being angry for the whole of the day,’ 


g subjects like science, history, geo- 


Language, as it is used above, not only objectifies the chil- 
dren’s relationships with their teacher but clarifies their concep- 
tion of his role. 

Children of eleven and twelve years find in reading a source 
of interest in its own right. The opportunities they have for 
wide reading vary considerably. The National Survey under- 
taken by the Plowden Committee showed that in professional 
homes 79 per cent of the parents belonged to a library and 95 
per cent had more than five books in the home. Only 24 per 
cent of unskilled parents belonged to a library and 43 per cent 
had more than five books at home. Of all the homes 29 per 


cent had five book or less.” This differential distribution along 


socio-economic lines repeats findings ten years earlier. Such 


differences in opportunities for reading are also related to the 
kinds of neighbourhood in which children live and often to the 
streams of the school in which they learn. 
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Children’s knowledge in other fields of interest is extended by 
the use of books of information. The range of subject matter 
demanded by a class of children is so wide that it can only be 
satisfied by adequate provision of a school library and member- 
ship of a public library. Boys show an increasing preference for 
informational books about the physical and mechanical world; 
they demand illustrations that convey accurate information 
clearly. On the other hand girls show a greater interest in books 
about domestic skills, people and their ways of life, and animals. 
Pets are important to them because they provide objects of social 
and emotional satisfaction. 

Four eleven-year-old girls explained their liking for pets: 

‘I like dogs when I have no one to play with.’ 

‘He's company and fun to walk with.’ 

‘I like to train him to do tricks.’ 

‘My pets are all very loving and cuddly.’ 

The differences in reading between boys and girls reflect the 
differences that have already been shown to exist in their 
interests. 

The tastes of boys and girls in fiction are also marked by 
differences. Boys prefer stories which offer them clear oppor- 
tunities for identification in fast-moving action. Although some 
girls are still reading the myths and fairy stories that satisfied 
their fantasy needs when they were younger, others are reading 
stories about human beings, of either their own age or adults, 
which help their anticipatory socialization into the feminine role. 

Comics continue to provide the bulk of the satisfaction of 
fantasy needs of children of both sexes. This lighter reading 
changes its nature with increasing age. Boys find their interests 
served by more specialized journals and an increasing number 
read about football, hobbies and collecting. Girls derive satis- 
faction from reading magazines like Jackie, Petticoat Trend or 
Annabelle. These serve as an introduction to the world of ado- 
lescence, on the threshold of which they stand. a. oe 

Apart from the service that reading offers to the socialization 
of children and the enrichment of their interests, it also pro- 
vides a field for the consolidation of their reading skills. Con- 
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tinuous practice is required to bring a child’s reading age to 
ten years and beyond, the level he has to reach if he is not 
to slip back into a partial literacy insufficient to cope with the 
variety of reading situations in a complex society. On the 
basis of wide practice in the years of middle childhood, he can 
later acquire the subtler skills of skimming or thorough reading 
required by different reading situations. The possession of these 
reading skills is essential to success in secondary and higher 
education. 

Backwardness in reading at this age becomes a major element 
in the self-picture of the poor reader. His anxiety about failure 
may already, in the worst cases, have turned into an unfavour- 
able attitude to reading. He may have already decided that his 
future occupation will be one in which he does not think read- 
ing is necessary. His anxieties spread into his relationships with 
other children. He may become withdrawn. He may be anxious 
to gain acceptance among them by attracting attention to him- 
self or by adopting a role like that of buffoon which they will 
accept but which does not contribute towards his own social 
development. Although each backward reader’s performance is 
the result of a complex of causes, there are certain general 
common factors to be found in the background of most of them. 
Poor readers as a group tend to come from larger families of 
low socio-economic status in which a significant proportion 
of mothers are out at work all day. Few of the parents belong 
to public libraries and the books they possess are neither many 
nor good. Perhaps most important of all the majority of poor 
readers receive little direct encouragement to read from their 
parents. In reading as in other forms of learning in school, 


failure is linked with low levels of parental aspiration, interest 
and literacy.?° 


Intellectual development 


Between the years of nine and thirteen an important change 
takes place in the mental development of the child. The nine- 
year-old child organizes his picture of the world through the 
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internalization of logical processes expressed in overt actions. 
During the next two or three years, each new problem is solved 
by applying the established framework of concrete operations 
to it. The variety of strategies which children employ in tackl- 
ing their problems may be marked by a tendency to be impul- 
sive or reflective in reaching their decisions. This is their 
individual reaction to the tensions produced by the problem 
and is a function of their capacity for tolerating ambiguities.” 
The reflective approach grows with increasing age and intellectual 
maturity, allows new and different intellectual processes to come 
into play, and generalizes them over a variety of problems. 

The most important move forward that the child can take is 
from the organized understanding of objects and events through 
concrete operational thought to seeing that the results of the 
operations can lead to general principles, which might formally 
be regarded as propositions. Once these higher general proposi- 
tions are grasped the child can then proceed to relate them 
together. He discovers that when classification becomes inclusive 
it is possible to establish an equally inclusive, opposite classifica- 
tion. When a child is faced with a problem, he can now consider 
more of the different factors involved in solving it so that he 
can propose several possible solutions. This can only be done 
when he grasps the variables involved in the problem, realizes 
the alternative possibilities and prepares a number of hypo- 
thetical plans or strategies which he can then test in order to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution. The mental processes involved 
in considering the variables in a problem situation begin to 
show signs of logical thinking in that he comes to manipulate 
logical relationships such as conjunction, disjunction and im- 
plication and to transform them through the operations of 
negation or reciprocity.1* The increasing exercise of these pro- 
cesses is accompanied by a detachment from thinking anchored 
in the concrete world and a subtle shift in emphasis takes place 
which leads to a growing concern with ideas for their own sake. 
What makes the cognitive development of children between the 
years of nine and thirteen interesting is this great move forward 
towards the building of a framework of complex intellectual pro- 
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cesses which will eventually bring their understanding of the 
world closer to its reality. 

Children at thirteen years of age will vary greatly in their 
development towards the acquisition of these new operations, 
known as formal operations. Some will still be at the stage of 
concrete operations. The stage a child has reached is not un- 
related to his general level of ability. More important is the 
mental stimulation and experience offered by his environment, 
the quality of the language with which he can conceptualize his 
problems, the expectations made of him, and the social approval 
which reinforces his success. 

The language of individual children at the stage when they 
are approaching formal operational thought is marked by wide 
differences which are closely related to their socio-economic 
levels. By this time the more advanced possess a wide general 
vocabulary, often enriched by the more specialized vocabularies 
of their major interests. They are capable of transformation and 
elaboration on basic sentence types.” These children possess the 
language and can manipulate the symbols which enable them 
to express the relationships demanded by more advanced pro- 
cesses of thought. Children of lower socio-economic status of 


the same level of intelligence frequently employ a sentence struc- 
ture which limits their ability to proceed into more complex 
relationships of thought. 

An example of this may be illustrated from two spoken sen- 
tences of similar length by two children of t 


welve years of 
comparable measured intelligence : 


Maureen, 12 years, L.S.E.S.: ‘Everybody looked at me and | walked into 
the house, and I had a huge bump and I felt sick’ 


Rosemary, 12 years, U.S.E.S.: ‘Having washed and dressed we proceeded 


to the dining room which was an elongated room, with gaily coloured 
curtains and teak tables, Swedish style.’ 


The four basic syntactic structures used conjunctionally in 
the first sentence indicate a marked limitation of relationships 
from which the branching syntactic structure of the second is 
free. Children of lower socio-economic status tend to employ 
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fewer relative clauses, verbs in the passive mood, adjectival 
elaborations, adverbial phrases, and other forms of expressing 
complex relationships. During their years in the junior school, 
some show in fact an increasing use of conjunctions, repetition 
of nouns and a reinforcement of ungrammatical constructions.* 

The close correspondence between the levels of language and 
the levels of mental development may be illustrated by the 
variety in the answers given by different children to the follow- 
ing questions: 


Where did the earth come from? 

Terence, 11 years, ‘God made it.’ 

John, 11 years, ‘A large star broke up into nine pieces to form the 
planets.’ 


What makes a rainbow? 

Sylvia, 12 years, ‘The rain and sun together.’ 

Jonathan, 12 years, ‘The sun's white light is composed of seven colours 
mixed up. A raindrop acts as a prism which the light goes through and 
it splits up into the different colours.’ 


Children of similar average measured ability show wide varia- 
tions in levels of logical thinking" Their ability to think at a 
certain level in one situation does not mean that they can 
think at the same logical level in other situations. Educationally 
subnormal children who come from families of low socio- 
economic status show no signs of reaching the stage of formal 
operations. Among these children as old as fifteen years, no 
higher level of logical thinking is found than that among normal 
eight-year-old children. On the other hand the highest scores on 
tests of measured ability do not necessarily predict academic 
success and eminence in creative public activities.*° 


Achievement motivation 


If then there is considerable variation in the achievement of 
children of average and above average measured ability other 
factors must be sought to explain these differences. These lie in 
the development of achievement motivation. The experience of 
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success builds into a consistent pattern of needs and behaviour 
centred upon the presentation of tasks and problems. The need 
to achieve is a product of interacting variables." Some of these 
have been built up through the experiences of the child himself 
and have become internalized states. Among such are the accept- 
ance of delayed gratification, a level of anxiety which is not 
too great to interfere with attempting difficult problems or those 
of a verbal nature, and a preparedness to repeat failures in order 
to master the problem. Children’s own expectations of success 
or failure, based upon the feed-back of their actual achievement, 
determine their levels of aspiration. The direction of their 
aspirations may be affected by sex differences. The need for 
achievement in boys is directed towards competence for its 
own sake, whereas the need for achievement in girls is directed 
towards the adequacy of their social relations. 


An illustration of this process may be found in: Barabara, aged 13 
years, who had in her junior school written stories which both her 
teachers and her peers liked. She also wrote simil 
which her parents and relatives approved of. At 
said: ‘I shall have to stay on at school, take my ‘O’ levels, and get one 
or two ‘A’ levels, perhaps go on to university and read journalism 
or take a course at a school of journalism, Then I want to edit my 
own paper, perhaps in the provinces first then London. My friends 


have suggested teaching for me as a career, but I don’t see myself as 
a teacher.’ 


ar stories at home 
thirteen years she 


Children’s achievement at this age takes place in the setting 
of their peers. Peer groups often rank athletic prowess higher 
than academic proficiency and the norms of such groups may 
lead to the devaluation of academic success. On the other hand 
peer groups which value success in school may well reward 
their members’ achievement. These peer groups may be differen- 
tially influenced by socio-economic factors, 
pensate for them. By the time children ha 
years of age, the occupation of their fathers 
significant than their level of measured a 
children’s academic performance. 
represented in the A streams in 


or they may com- 
ve reached thirteen 
is likely to be more 
bility in predicitng 
18 Middle class children are over. 
schools, more of them stay at 
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school as long as possible, and more of them than would be 
expected go on to higher education.?® In a school where special 
attention is given to high achievers, these environmental factors 
react with the procedures of the school to increase the motiva- 
tion of more fortunate children towards success in work at 
school. 

Children before the age of nine years tend to show consistency 
of attitude across the four chief areas, intellectual, athletic, 
creative and mechanical, of their activities. A child at this age 
who is confident of his ability to perform well in one area is 
likely to expect comparable success in other areas. In the same 
way a child who is satisfied only by high standards in one area 
is likely to hold high standards in another. By thirteen years 
of age, with the experience of a wide range of interests and 
the growing awareness of his successes and failures in different 
fields, he develops varying levels of aspiration in these different 
fields. 


Disciplines of learning 


The child at school has been brought up against the socially 
determined usages of reading and the internal consistency of 
mathematics, against which he must match his own learning. 
He is already aware of their public context. The older child's 
exploration of the world becomes more selective as it expands, 
and he finds that his particular interests lead him to a deepening 
knowledge of their subject matter. He realizes that this know- 
ledge also is a part of a wider knowledge held by adults or recorded 
in books beyond the bounds of his firsthand experience. To under- 
stand this wider knowledge and relate it to his own, he needs to 
acquire special methods of thought and special skills appropriate 
to the subject matter he is interested in. These are of very slow 
growth and since they inhere in the public forms of knowledge 
and disciplines of study, they can only be acquired through contact 
with teachers who themselves have some understanding of the 
special nature of the fields of knowledge in which the child’s 
interests are set. It therefore becomes appropriate to analyse the 
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further progress of children who have reached this stage under the 
headings of three chief fields of human knowledge: the understand- 
ing of the physical world through science and mathematics; the 
understanding of the social world through human studies; and the 
creative activities of the child himself. 

During the period of concrete operational thought the child 
comes to realize the difference between his imaginative and 
creative activities and his ordering of objective knowledge. The 
greater the opportunities he has for the discussion of features 
of his physical environment and experimentation with it in concrete 
terms of the behaviour of such things as water, air, elec- 
tricity and metals, the more opportunity he will have of develop- 
ing the mental operations appropriate to this stage. The methods 
which adults term scientific begin in very simple situations : 


Robert, 11 years, had been predicting which objects float and which sink 
in water. He had been testing his predictions. He said, ‘I have been testing 
things which float and which do not float. Coke sometimes makes a 
noise when it is put into the water because water gets into the little 


holes where the gas is all burnt out. Coke with gas in it sinks, but when 
the gas is burnt out the coke floats.’ 


Children’s guesses about what will happen are checked by 
their own experimentation. Their fondness for repeating experi- 
ments will lead them on to problems that one experiment 
alone could not supply. Their records of results help them to 
compare different situations and to control and direct their think- 
ing. In such ways children grow to understand what accuracy 
and reliability mean, and they discover what sort of test should 
be applied to find out whether what they say is true or false. 
Such an approach ensures that the motivation of their interests 
is chanelled into appropriate ways of experimenting and dis- 
cussing physical phenomena. The same principles of questioning, 
careful observation, discussion and recording apply to the study 
of natural history. 

For some children, among them the less able or environment- 
ally deprived, it may be necessary for the period of gaining funda- 
mental experience to be prolonged. They may reach the stage of 
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formal operations late or perhaps not at all. Other children, 
abler and older, may show an interest in a wider framework 
into which their experience fits. This is a state preparatory to 
the more systematic study based upon some understanding of 
the nature of scientific enquiry. 

, The mastery of mathematical concepts, like scientific concepts, 
1S a process of very slow growth. There is a very wide range of 
achievement in mathematics due to the levels of thinking 
reached by the child, the attitudes of his parents and peers to 
the subject, the different expectations made of boys and girls 
in it, and the understanding of those who teach him.?° Children 
of average ability are capable of developing, on an adequate 
basis of experience, a sound grasp of the common mathematical 
concepts and relationships. 

This takes place when teachers are aware of the underlying 
structure and pattern of mathematics. They provide the children 
with structured experiences, the results of which can be 
recorded in the mathematical symbols which show the relation- 
ships being explored. The words proportion, ratio, conservation 
of area, can have substituted for them the mathematical symbols 
which generalize these concepts. When children make mistakes 
they can correct their own thinking; when they are working in 
groups they can correct each other's thinking. The claims of a 
fast-developing technological culture demand that as many chil- 
dren as possible should reach this level of competence. In order 
to reduce the widespread antipathy to mathematics traditionally 
learned it has become essential that mathematical thinking 
should replace skill in computation as the objective of children’s 
learning. 

The child’s understanding of the social world and his interest 
in other people was satisfied chiefly by stories and descriptions 
in his early years. In later childhood a more objective content 
develops. It is at this stage that children find environmental 
studies satisfying. The place and time in which their world is 
set becomes an object of study for its own sake. Questions are 
posed by the artefacts of people in the past and in foreign 
places and they are answered through firsthand observation and 
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reference to pictures and books of information. The adult dis- 
tinction between the study of history and the study of geo- 
graphy must wait upon the development of the appropriate 
concepts of time and space in the child. 

As children have become acquainted with the historical 
figures in the culture of their society their interest extends to 
the material conditions under which these figures lived. Provided 
with recorded information and acquainted with what objects 
survive from the period in which they are interested, they can 
become absorbed in the life of a particular period in the past. 
Such an interest does not depend upon the existence of a 
developed concept of time. It is concerned with the fascination 


of the discovery of differences in ways of life between the 
present and the past. 


Carol, aged 9 years, on her return from school, ‘We've been doing 


Christopher Columbus and his journey. Do you remember Christopher, 
Daddy?’ 


Father: ‘No, he lived a long time before I was born.’ 
Carol: ‘Oh, but you remember Jesus, don’t you Daddy?’ 


The concept of time is both complex and of slow growth. 
It originates in the repetitive patterns of daily experience and 
needs the development of mathematical concepts required for 
the measurement of time to provide a framework less egocentric 
than personal experience. Although some idea of the past as 
opposed to the present is reached at about eight years, the full 
understanding of a system of reckoning time is not reached 
until about eleven years. The concepts underlying lines of time 
and the capacity to represent these, in diagrammatic form, are 
not reached until about thirteen years.”* 

The physical life space of the child, the house, the garden, 
the classroom, the school and the streets or lanes in which 
they are set, is organized into a cognitive map, derived from his 
firsthand experiences in moving around this space. The symbolic 
representation of the items in a child's cognitive map, the ability 
to draw and to understand maps and plans of the area the child 
knows well, is likely to be delayed until at least the age of ten 
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years. Geographical phenomena provide opportunities for com- 
parison, analysis, the establishment of relationships and explana- 
tions employing mathematical language, mathematical skills and 
discussion. Since the concepts of time and space and the 
symbolic representation of these is later in developing, the chil- 
dren’s interests in the material of geographical and historical 
Studies contribute more towards their general intellectual develop- 
ment than to the mastery of the methods of mature historical 
and geographical disciplines. 


Creative achievement 


The creative activities of the child himself continue to be a 
major source of interest through later childhood. For most 
children the maintenance of this interest depends not upon the 
Opportunities offered by their homes but upon the provision of 
Space and materials in the school and upon the teacher’s under- 
standing of what the children can do with these facilities. 
Working space and equipment for art and movement, the quiet 
demanded by creative writing, and the instruments essential to 
music making are the responsibility of the school. Creative 
activities for older children therefore take place within the 
culture of the school itself, and they flourish according to the 
value placed upon them by the school. 

Children show maturational changes through an increasing 
differentiation and subtlety in the perceptual modalities employed 
in different forms of creative work. Children in their work in 
painting and modelling move from a schematic ordering of 
symbols to a desire to pattern details which bear some resembl- 
ance to the real appearance of objects. The exaggeration in size 
which at an earlier stage indicated the relative importance of the 
objects is frequently replaced by concentration on detail for the 
same purpose.?? They are also able to respond to the internal 
qualities of natural forms, machinery and buildings and derive 
Satisfaction in constructing non-representational products or 
Painting abstract pictures. In their observations of these objects 
they discover systems of relationships upon which they operate 
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so that they create new products. While at one time a child is 
engaged in exploring relationships of form and colour, he will 
at another time be interpreting the world with intense realism. 
A desirable artistic environment in school presents children with 
opportunities to experiment in modelling, carving, constructing, 
graphic work and work with textiles. Each of these media offers 
a variety of artistic problems in a context of feeling and in 
their solution children acquire the skills necessary for com- 
municating their interpretation of the world. 

A second field of creative work in which the interaction of 
the children’s development and interest with the opportunities 
offered by the school is important is their original writing. 
Under favourable conditions, they continue to enjoy the ex- 
pression of their characteristic zest for living. 


Bernard, aged 10 years, wrote 
Things I Like 
I like the sound of a steam engine as it roars through a tunnel, 
The shriek of its whistle as it stops in a station. 
I like to watch the seagulls flying 
As they soar and glide and sway. 
I like the noise the sea makes as it hits the shore, 
The ripple on the stones and sand. 
I like horses as they gallop along. 
I like the feel of the wind so strong. 
I like the streamline look of a plane 
as it flies through the air. 
I like the shape of a hull of a ship. 
A ship that floats in the sea. 
I like the feel of a very soft bed 
And a soft pillow on which I rest my head. 
All these are things I like. 


Important elements in encouraging creative writing are the 
permissiveness of the classroom situation, which tends to 
develop word fluency, and the sensitivity of the teacher to words 
and images. A teacher who encourages his children to translate 
their images into words, provides constant feedback and apprecia- 
tion, and enriches the children’s imagination by reading to 
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oe provides a Positive influence in the constant interaction 
een children, stimulus and teacher. The effect of the vari- 
ables, verbal ability, positive teacher influence, and a per- 
missive situation is likely to produce work of high creative 
quality. Two examples of creative writing, one of prose, one of 
verse, which have arisen from such a situation fallen? 


Malcolm, aged 11 years, wrote ‘Sacrific 4 i 
i Chano’ sy laa Da krorih. e to the Gods’ after hearing 
bk = the middle of dense, African jungle, and was looking down, 
Baia E = of a brilliant moon, on to a rough camp, a large fire 
mite y burning in the centre. It was surrounded by reed huts, and a 
iio ing of voices came from within. Suddenly an elegant, tall, male 
Poe g a strolling out, followed by a host of other natives, wildly 
Mors Ni e tall man had a large brilliantly coloured mask over his face. 
TENE egroes came out, with an everlasting variety of musical instru- 
i ranging from a twisted horn, to two branches. With a deep 
; e, the drums began and a squealing baby elephant was driven 
towards the fire. The horns blew, and the elephant squealed madly for 
its mother. The strangely dressed natives hopped from one foot to 
mo leaping wildly into the air, closing in on the frightened beast. 
a bent sideways, so that both hands touched the ground. They 
ee proceeded to do cartwheels constantly keeping in a perfect circle 
whilst the tall man threw his arms up to the fire. The dancing stopped 
suddenly and a peculiar deathly silence filled the jungle. The poor 
beast was driven into the flames and burnt alive. The fire crackled away 
at the corpse, The natives returned to their huts, and hours later the fire 
died down, to leave only charred remains of the night's passing. The 
sun rose, dawn cracked, and another day began. A shaft of sunlight fell 
on my face, causing me to awake with a start. I glanced at my bedside 
clock. ‘Gracious!’ I exclaimed: ‘I’ve overslept !” 


_Graham, aged 11 years, wrote: 


The Train 
Perhaps a plunge of a carp 
after the flies which are 
hovering over the water, is heard. 
A valley is formed. 
The peaks are endless 
stretching their night gowns and hats 


to the sky. 
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Willows shade the frisky ponies. 
A tuft of cotton is blown past 

a fox’s hole. 

The young ones pounce d 
and leap after it. 

The silence is broken by a trail 
of legs and eyes. 

His breath blackened 

The steel monster thundered. 
It’s gone once more 

The peace is here. 


The learning of children between the ages of nine and thirteen 
years does not move forward on a straight front. In some areas 
of cognitive learning, certain levels of conceptual development 
are more advanced than in others. The successful child of thirteen 
can employ a framework of mathematical concepts which has 
developed over a long period of time. His scientific concepts are 
likely to be less complete and more difficult to use. Concepts of 
time and space are of recent growth. Although there is a ten- 
dency for him to perceive the world with greater objectivity, 
the levels he has reached at thirteen years will vary from one 
field of activity to another. In mathematics and science he has 
already realized that the criteria for judging truth or falsity 
inhere in the public cultural heritage of which he is a part. In 
some of his learning he has already made contact with the 
forms of knowledge, appreciated the nature of the evidence 
with which they work, and the characteristic methods of their 
pursuit.’* In others he is not yet ready to comprehend the forms 
of knowledge into which his learning might be divided. 

The mastery of the organization of conceptual cognitive know- 
ledge may seem to imply that the learner must adopt an attitude 
of conformity to the learning situation. This conformity would 
seem to be a necessary element in the good pupil role and in 
so far as this role implies achievement according to the accepted 
standards of the school, a high degree of social adjustment and 
the internalization of the norms of adults, the good pupil role 
makes little allowance for able children whose mental function- 
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ing is less predictable. Such children possess to a marked degree 
the qualities of mind of the divergent thinker whose fluency 
and flexibility of ideas enable him to produce unexpected 
relationships and novel solutions.*‘ Their needs are not met in the 
same way as those of the conventional good pupil are met. 

In a suggestive study by Wallach and Kogan of eleven-year- 
old children an attempt was made to group children according 
to their scores on tests of measured ability and tests of creative 
thinking.** Gifted children with high scores on both tests need 
a teacher whose flexibility of mind and acceptance of the un- 
conventional will match their own. When the children become 
aware of their own gifts at about eleven years, they begin to 
find satisfaction in the company of children of comparable 
talents. Within these peer groups they use a high level of 
language in order to share and assess with each other their experi- 
ments in divergent thinking. If a gifted child is with peers who 
cannot follow the quickness and variety of his thought he may 
realize his difference from them and become separate or even 
isolated. He is not likely to be chosen as highly popular by the 
rest of the class. If the gifted child learns under conditions 
favourable for his development, he has much to offer that may 
well be overlooked if the school’s conception of achievement is 
limited to the more conventional criteria of success in its work. 

Children who score highly on tests of measured ability but 
less on tests of creativity are successful in conventional school 
work and show little anxiety. They are regarded favourably by 
their teachers because they get things right in the way the 
teacher has prescribed. Greater difficulties occur for children of 
high creativity and low intelligence. Their cognitive disfunction- 
ing leads them to feelings of failure in conventional school 
work and in competition for achievement. They may find satis- 
faction in expressive activities divorced from measured academic 
success like art or movement. On the other hand those who 
are low both in intellectual power and creativity show the 
highest levels of anxiety. They may find compensation in social 
activity like dancing and singing or in rowdyism. They may 
become apathetic or aggressive. 
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The achievement of children does not bear a simple relation- 
ship with any single measure of ability. It is the product of 
psychological and social forces which influence the whole range 
of behaviour of the child. The identification of the relationships 
between these forces provides further lines of guidance for those 
procedures which will satisfy the variety of children’s needs. 
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The social development of children in the pre-adolescent years 
can be regarded as a stage distinct from the exploratory stage 
Which precedes it and the adolescent stage which is directed 
towards the establishment of a permanent identity and the roles 
appropriate to work and marriage. The middle period is devoted 
to the definition of sex roles and role play within single sex 
groups. Older children are extending their interests and gaining 
a sense of achievement through them. They are setting levels 
of aspiration for themselves and developing a realistic self- 
Picture. Their reference groups are extended beyond the family 
to their peer groups and they find new individuals as models 
with which to identify. The social competence they achieve 
1S a crucial variable affecting their achievement in school. 

A second variable is to be found in the levels of intellectual 
development they reach. Some remain throughout this period 
at the level of concrete operational thought. Others are in a 
transitional stage to formal operational thought for they are 
Capable of this later stage in some fields of intellectual activity 
but remain at the earlier stage in others. The importance of this 
Period of transition suggests that children should be helped 
through it by methods of teaching in an environment planned 
to that end. 

The social and intellectual development of children which is 
regarded as the particular function of the school does not take 
Place in isolation from the society of which the school is a 
major institution. Rapid technological change is tending to make 
less appropriate the early selection of children to learn the special 
skills demanded by the work of society a generation ago. In 
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industrial societies the period during which comprehensive educa- 
tion takes place tends to become longer. This enables decisions 
about future education and training to be more realistic. It pro- 
vides a longer time for general education in which children may 
learn how to think, before they are committed to the highly 
specialized skills demanded by a society based on the extreme 
division of labour. This movement is exemplified by those com- 
prehensive secondary schools with a common curriculum up to 
the age of thirteen years before vocational and educational 
choices are made. 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education has concluded 
that there is no ‘correct’ age for the transfer of children from 
primary education associated with concrete operational thinking 
to secondary education associated with specialization and formal 
operational thinking. The ages from ten to thirteen years should 
be regarded as a period of transition which implies a gradual 
change in curriculum and style of teaching. If this change is 
accepted, a school can be devised which would satisfy the needs 
of children up to the age of thirteen years. The recommendation 
of the Plowden Committee that the age of transfer to secondary 
education should be twelve years rather than thirteen is based 
chiefly on administrative grounds, though its recommendation 
in favour of a middle school for English children is in line with 
the general trends to be found in most complex societies. 

The major problem posed by the organization of the middle 
school is that of ensuring that children move forward from 
the best practices of primary schools to the satisfaction of their 
needs for a deeper understanding in the various areas of know- 
ledge. At nine years of age their learning does not differentiate 
subject from subject. At thirteen years of age some children 
still need a form of teaching which continues the approach of 
the good primary school. Others have reached a level of think- 
ing in some areas of knowledge which can only be satisfied by 
an introduction to the discipline of the subject. The satisfaction 
of these needs can be achieved by teachers who are rooted in 
the best primary approaches and are capable of contributing 
specialist enthusiasm and knowledge to the older pupils, and by 
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an organization which extends beyond the traditional allocation 
of one teacher to each class. It requires also the material facili- 
tes and replanning of buildings to allow for the pursuit of 
children’s interests in groups of varying size. 

In these circumstances the diffuse role of the teacher, appro- 
Priate to the first school, undergoes a change. Because of the 
Importance of the social cohesion in which the development of 
these children takes place, the identity of the class and its rela- 
Uonship with one teacher must provide the basis of the formal 
structure of the middle school. The instructional role of the 
teacher no longer implies that he should be able to teach every- 
thing to all the children in his class. He can only satisfy their 
deepening interests if he makes himself an authority in one or 
two cognate subjects. A teacher interested in English, history 
and geography, or in science, mathematics or rural studies 
would be more equipped to carry the interests of the older chil- 
dren further in certain directions, than a general class teacher. 
This implies that the staff of the middle school should consist 
of a balanced team of teachers whose enthusiasms cover the 
range of children’s interests. They will not teach as specialists. 
The compartmentalized knowledge embodied in a syllabus based 
upon the internal logic of a subject is inappropriate to the needs 
of the children who are not ready for the fragmented timetable 
of the traditional secondary school curriculum. Nevertheless a 
degree of flexibility in the use that teachers make of their time 
and in the timetable is required, so that they may help in refin- 
ing the children’s operations of thought and lead them towards 
the ordering of their knowledge. For the older children this is 
an essential step towards the growth of that understanding in 
which new knowledge takes its place. The Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, in its proposals for middle schools, considers 
that the school is likely to be more generously staffed, with 
classes of about thirty-five children.’ This will allow for teaching 
groups to vary in size in order to cope with the increasing range 
of attainment found within one age group. A more generous 
allowance of staff would then permit such experiments as team 
teaching, recommended in the Plowden Report, to take place. 
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A mixed staff would allow for identification figures of both 
sexes to be available to children, and in a mixed school the 
opportunities for boys and girls to learn side by side may soften 
the grosser forms of sex role identification found in single sex 
schools. 

The middle school would be a place where children would 
have an unbroken opportunity to develop their social life and 
pursue their learning through deepening interests helped by 
teachers with firmly grounded and disciplined knowledge. The 
buildings of the primary school do not normally provide space 
or equipment for groups of children to pursue a continuing 
study in which they have found absorbing interest. On the other 
hand the specialized rooms of the secondary school make no 
provision for the relatedness of these children’s activities. The 
proposals of the Department of Education and Science for build- 
ing middle schools suggest ways of extending existing junior 
schools to increase and differentiate the use of space in them. 
Each of these suggestions provides for the close relationship 
between a group of subjects; in one example mathematics, 
science, study space and workshop crafts are combined in a 
block of new buildings under a team of three teachers. In another 
block, provision is made for English, drama, a second language 
with a language laboratory and art and craft, in the charge of 
another team of three teachers. Extensions to existing buildings 
suffer from the limitation that once the rooms are equipped 
for their various purposes, they crystallize relationships between 
the subjects and ways of teaching them. This can be avoided 
where middle schools are planned as new schools. Here the 
Department’s proposals assume that the school will be divided 
into year groups of pupils ranging in size from 70 to 140 pupils 
with a member of staff for each 35 pupils. The year groups 
share such common facilities as hall, dining room, library, space 
for movement, playing fields and, if the school is fortunate, a 
swimming bath. Each year group will have in addition its own 
centre. The group of younger children will spend more time in 
classes of thirty-five in their centre than the older children, but 
the informal arrangement of their classrooms and the provision 
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of study bays and areas for practical work will enable the 
classes to engage in group work. It is expected that the older 
children will more rarely spend time in groups of thirty-five 
and the buildings of their centre therefore will only provide four 
rooms each seating that number of pupils. Since there are spaces 
equipped for study, with books for social studies, for 
mathematics and science, and for art and both light and heavy 
crafts, with facilities for ready access from one to the other, 
there is adequate space for a large number of children to be 
pursuing a variety of interests under at least four teachers who 
Contribute from their expertise to a team responsible for plan- 
ning the curriculum. 

At this age the children’s learning is powerfully affected by 
this flexibility of arrangement. It enables grouping on the basis 
of interest rather than ability to take place. Reference has already 
been made to the self-fulfilling prophecy implicit in ability 
grouping and streaming which leads children in the upper 
Streams of ability to improve their performance and those in 
the lower streams to deteriorate. The children will be working in 
groups according to their interests and not according to the 
way they have been allotted to A or C streams. The abler 
children will progress in the context of their group's activities, 
not in the context of the class. The less able children, who will 
be found mostly among the slow readers, will show their rela- 
tive backwardness by nine years of age. The present organiza- 
tion of schools means that children identified as backward are 
often moved to the secondary school before they have had 
enough time to establish their reading skills securely. A 
quarter of the pupils in secondary modern schools fail to 
achieve an acceptable level of literacy at fifteen years of age.* 
The middle school provides the opportunity, if necessary, of up 
to four years’ remedial work under a specialist. et! 

The role of the teacher in the middle school will show signif- 
icant changes from that of the teacher in the first school. His 
role set will be different. He will be working with other members 
of staff who can claim, like himself, expertise in academic sub- 
jects, practical activities, or special methods of teaching, such 
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as those needed in the language laboratory or in the backward 
group. The parents of the children will tend to make more 
specific demands upon the school according to the aspirations 
of their subculture. They will vary in the expectations they hold 
about the child’s progress. One of the functions of the teacher 
is to explain to parents what is taking place in the school, for 
many parents base their expectations for their children upon 
their own experience of school a generation before. The stages 
of social and mental development of children in the middle 
school make different demands upon the teacher from those in 
the first school. Their relationship with him is successful in so 
far as he offers them stability, recognizes their strong group affilia- 
tions, and meets their growing intellectual needs. Within the 
more flexible arrangement of buildings and furniture in the 
school, his roles are more complex and varied. Each different 
arrangement of chairs and table suggests different forms of com- 
munication within the group of which he is a member. As the 
room arrangement changes from a series of tables each with a 
small group of four children working together, to chairs in a 
semicircle to provide an audience for children’s dramatic work, 
so the role of the teacher changes. In one arrangement he may 
be called in to help, but the initiative rests with the children. 
In another he may well be turned to by the rest of the group 
as an expert. In another he may be another member of the 
audience. These roles are an extension of his instructional role, 
ensuing a framework within which learning can take place. 
Children in the middle school would be more consciously 
coming to grips with the world as it is. The instructional role 
of the teacher would be more than the transmission of the skills 
and knowledge of the culture, because the culture itself is rapidly 
changing. The gap between the teacher and his children is the 
result of rapid change rather than the normal difference between 
the generations. Not only is the material environment different, 
but the opportunities for social mobility steadily increase with 
the growth of the salaried middle class. The school reaches into 
wider sections of the community, participates actively in social 
change and prepares its pupils for rising standards and increasing 
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cultural opportunity. The teacher’s skill depends on his under- 
standing of these pressures on the children. The professional role 
implies more the application of the findings of research to the 
changing background of children, to the children themselves 
and to the ways in which they learn. Teachers of children in 
the middle school would need also to keep the knowledge they 
offer to the children up-to-date as technical advances invade the 
material and methods of their special field. This is already seen 
in the work of such bodies as the Schools Council and the 
Nuffield Foundation, concerned with the reconsideration of 
curricula. The importance of their proposals lies in a recognition 
of the need to reshape the preparation of children for a world 
in which understanding and flexibility of mind are more appro- 
priate than the skills and knowledge of an earlier generation. The 
middle school will be deeply affected by these curricular changes 
and it will make new demands upon its teachers in that the teacher 
has to maintain his professional role and allow it to change as 
schools and society change. 

Proposals for the reorganization of education which would 
lead to a first school and a middle school are an example of 
the changes in education which stem from the shifting em- 
Phases in society as a whole. The demand is now for a longer 
Period of preparation and the fuller use of the talents of the 
members of contemporary society. The middle school would 
delay the age of selection and continue the comprehensive nature 
of the present primary school to thirteen years. The pre- 
adolescent period from the beginning of school life to the age 
of thirteen, may be regarded as a period of growth within which 
a developmental break takes place around the age of nine years. 
Increasing knowledge of the nature of children’s social develop- 
ment and its relationship to achievement suggests such im- 
portant differences between a child of seven and a child of eleven 
that separate schools should cater for these separate stages. Pro- 
Posals for first and middle schools, in the West Riding* and else- 
where, are based on these assumptions, and their implementa- 
tion will be effective in so far as those responsible for them have 
rethought how to meet the needs of the children in the schools. 
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